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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 21 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


Editorial. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS to all our readers. Who- 
ever on Christmas Day enters most heartily and 
joyously into the spirit of the festival will be most 
perfectly in accord with the spirit of Christianity 
itself. Christmas every day in the year would give 

us the highest standard of domestic life and religious con- 
duct. In the real Christmas there is no exclusion or bit- 
terness. There is no doctrine, which has in it life-saving 
vitality, which does not come to some form of expression in 
the sentiment of this joyous holiday. Asa fair test of doc- 
trine and practice, one might say that whatever belief of 
the Church, or decree of the councils, or practice of fellow- 
ship is opposed to the spirit of Christmas is therefore con- 
demned as not good for man, and, therefore, not of God. 
There are old men and women who can remember when 
the majority of the people of the United States, who were 
not Catholics, not only abstained from the festivities of 
the season, but regarded them with abhorrence as popish, as 
papistical, as superstitious and altogether detestable. Christ- 
mas has conquered because it is a happy, human holiday, 
having its roots in the common life of all the Northern 
nations, and coming to blossoming and fruitage in the 
higher hopes of the Christian life. Because it is so natural 
and so human, even the Jew adopts it, and to such an extent 
that a warning is uttered lest the children of the faithful may 
be turned away from their ancient faith. But, because it is 
so human and so good, no harm will come out of the spirit 
of Christmas Day to Gentile or to Jew. ‘God bless us every 
one, says Tiny Tim.” 
J 


One of the things which are not in dispute among patriotic 
and right-minded “people i is the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the Constitution of the United States. The President, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives have duties and 
responsibilities which are defined by the Constitution. It is 
for the interest of all concerned to hold these three respec- 
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tively to strict accountability for the exercise of their power. 
If the President should exceed the limits prescribed for him, 
or if the Senate should attempt to exercise powers not con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, or if the Speaker of the 
House or the House itself should usurp authority, it is not 
only the privilege, but it is the duty of every one who knows 
the facts to state them, and to insist upon the supremacy of 
the Constitution. If there are new occasions and new re- 
sponsibilities not provided for hitherto, and if the govern- 
ment or any part of it should begin to push beyond the 
spirit of the Constitution and laws, that, also, calls for the at- 
tention of patriotic men. They who are the most narrow in 
their partisan allegiance ought to recognize this fact, for 
nothing is more certain than that any violation of the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution of the United States by those 
in power will furnish the occasion and the cause for a whirl- 
wind of disapproval and a revolution in politics. 


a 


Our correspondent from Plymouth, Mass., sending us the 
inscriptions on the tablets recently erected in the First 
Church, of which the Unitarians are the occupants and cus- 
todians, calls attention to the needs of the future. A com- 
mittee appointed by the National Conference has reported 
small returns. Nearly all the money provided for the new 
meeting-house has come from the local congregation in 
Plymouth. Fifteen thousand dollars remain to be raised 
before the completion of the building without debt. Does 
any one doubt that, if this church belonged to any one of the 
_ leading denominations in America, these fifteen thousand 
dollars would be forthcoming within twenty-four hours from 
the announcement of the need? Let no one Say that this is 
the work for the Unitarian Association. Its slender treasury 
is already overweighted with the demands made upon it. 
Moreover, the task of raising this money was assumed and 
recommended by the National Conference. The people of 
Plymouth, who have given according to their ability, now 
think they have a right to lay their case before their friends 
scattered abroad. They certainly stand within their rights 
and the proprieties of the case when they say that this is not 
merely a monument of local history nor a convenience to 
a single church. They have built a handsome but modest 
meeting-house, but more costly than their own needs required, 
because they were urged to it by those who said it ought to 
be a matter of general interest, and that they had no right to 
consider merely their own necessities. 


Bed 


Aw editorial writer in the New York 7+bune who evidently 
is not a Presbyterian, but who seems to write without preju- 
dice, describes the Presbyterians of New York as being some- 
what in doubt concerning their future. While they have 
rich and strong churches, several of their pulpits are vacant, 
there is talk of consolidating some that are weak, and there 
has been no increase of strength to correspond with the 
former rate of progress. A contrast is made between the 
activity of the Presbyterian body and that of the smaller 
Episcopal Church in New York, and the success of the latter 
in mission work among people who have not been generally 
reached by the churches. The question is also raised 
whether too much attention to the orthodoxy of its ministers 
and professors has not had a tendency to quench the zeal 
of those who formerly would have been ardent Presbyterians. 
We have no desire to point out the signs of decay in any 
church, not even in our own. ‘There is not one of the his- 
toric churches of Christendom which has not been the shell 
enclosing some sweet kernel of truth suited to the uses of 
men. Even the most prickly burrs have protected fruit 
which was for the health of the nations. But, to carry the 
analogy a little further, there is no prickly burr which must 
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not open when the season of ripeness comes. We not only 
hope for, but we predict such a process for the Presbyterian 
Church. It can make its boast of training and furnishing for 
the national life some of our strongest men. All its triumphs 
in the past may be repeated in a nobler way, when as a 
church it shall to strength add sweetness. 


ae 


An English Baptist brother thus hits off the divisions of 
his own family: ‘There is a low form of life which is propa- 
gated by what is called fission. Zodlogists call these creat- 
ures — and they are all of a very low type —fissiparous. A 
little round blob gradually shows a line across the middle, 
then comes a growing constriction and attenuation in the 
centre, and, at last, out of one there are two. But the two 
put. together make just about as much as the one did.... 
That sacred right of secession is exercised whenever half a 
dozen cantankerous people get cross with another half a dozen 
members equally cantankerous, and churches are formed 
without consultation with the wise heads, and folks go about 
with a red book, and whine at a want of brotherly support if 
the people whose advice never was asked are not willing to 
be bled in order to sustain the cause.” 


at 


THE question is asked of us whether any seventeenth-cen- - 


tury church in New England can surpass the record of Taun- 


ton, Mass., in regard to the lineal descendants of the found- - 


ers. The church was organized in 1637. Richard Williams 
and Walter Dean were two of the original purchasers of the 
town grant, and were the first two deacons of the church. 
Of the descendants of Richard Williams there are still up- 
ward of forty people in the parish bearing the name, with 
other lineal descendants of other names. Of the descendants 
of Walter Dean there are still bearing the name thirteen 
descendants in the parish. The young man representing the 
church at the Heritage Meeting in Boston is the descendant 
of both Williams and Dean. There are also several Halls 
and Crossmans.in the parish whose ancestors were original 
members of the church. It is believed to be probable that in 
all these two hundred and sixty-one years since the founding 
there has not been a Sunday service at which several mem- 
bers of some of these families were not present. 


\ 


& 


THE desperate battle which is now waged in the city of 
Chicago between the street car companies and the mayor 
of the city, with the city divided in the support of one party 
or the other, presents in the same view both the gloomy and 
the hopeful omens for the future of democracy. The car 
companies ask at the hands of the city government a fran- 
chise which is worth to them fifty or sixty millions of dollars. 
There seems to be no doubt in the minds of a majority of 
the citizens that aldermen enough have accepted bribes to 
carry the ordinance asked for. The mayor has declared his 
intention to veto the ordinance. Before the affair was made 
public, it was believed that enough aldermen could be bought 
to pass the ordinance over the mayor’s veto. This is now 
believed to be impossible. It is claimed that some aldermen 
have accepted retainers exceeding one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars each. It is now certain that no alderman can 
vote for the measure without incurring lasting disgrace. If 
bribery is in some cases already an accomplished fact; and if 
a considerable number of aldermen have agreed to vote, with 
a bribe for a consideration, some curious questions will arise 
in the inner councils of the bribers and the bribed. Appar- 
ently, somebody will now lose a large sum of money without 
recelving In return any substantial advantage. There are, no 
doubt, aldermen who have so little to lose, from a social point 
of view, that they would be willing to take a hundred thousand 
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as a natural and a not undesirable result. The evil omen in 
this case is the possibility that under democratic rule such 
things become possible, and are even the probable outcome 
of a free ballot. The good omen is that, when the evil goes 
far enough to show its ugly face with all its hideous feat- 
ures, the people of all parties will rise up, and say with 
emphasis, “ Here this thing must stop!” In this case the 
young Democratic mayor has the Republican party at his 
back. The carelessness and indifference of good citizens 
may be counted upon with certainty up to a certain point, 
and then just as certainly the reserve forces of virtuous pur- 
pose and righteous wrath will have to be reckoned with. 
The progress of democracy from barbarism toward civiliza- 
tion is along a zigzag path such as in all travelled countries 
reach from the valleys to the mountain tops. 


Natural and Spiritual. 


The order of evolution, according to both Paul the 
apostle and Darwin the naturalist, is, first the natural, then 
the spiritual, first the material, then the immaterial. This 
order is commonly accepted, but it is often accepted with a 
qualification which is a hindrance to progress. ‘The order of 
succession is accepted with a line of division between the 
natural and the spiritual. They are regarded as not only 
different in kind, but as standing over against each other. 
Spirituality is regarded as something to be achieved only 
when one gets outside of all material things and the interests 
associated with them. ig 

The mischief wrought by this distinction we wish to illus- 
trate in one particular. The “ business” of the world, as it 
is called, includes all the occupations by which men pro- 
cure for themselves warmth, shelter, food, and personal 
adornment. Now this business is, by the majority of re- 
ligious people and moralists, regarded as incapable of serv- 
ing the highest interests of men. In order to regulate busi- 
ness and keep it from being corrupt and harmful, it is 
thought to be necessary to stand outside of it, and manage it 
from without. Business is well enough in its way. It serves 
the lower uses of the world, but the checks and balances 
must be supplied from without, and the real progress must 
come through those who are not in business, or who, in 
their character as moralists, are outside of and above their 
business. 

Industrialism is supposed to be opposed to the things of 
the spirit. Out of pure industrialism it is believed that no 
impulse of spiritual progress will come. Hence one-half of 
the efforts directed against the evils of the world spring out 
of a suspicion of business itself. A successful business man 
becomes an object of distrust. He has succeeded in the 
control of material things, hence in spirit he must be material 
and selfish. Classes of successful business enterprises, 
against which no open charges of wrong-doing are made or 
can be made, still excite the distrust of moralists. Out of 
industrialism can come no good thing, it is believed, above 
the level of the earthy and sensuous satisfactions of the 
physical life of man. ' 

This divorce which is insisted upon breeds dissension and 
prevents the higher progress. Within the limits of pure in- 
dustrialism as a necessity of its successful working must, in 
time, be included education, sympathy, mutual service, 
justice, attention to the health of the body and to the good 
health of the mind. Industrialism can attain to no high 
degree of perfection in its most material aspects, so long as 
the minds and consciences of its agents are degraded. 

Within the limits of the present generation there has come 
a new reading of the facts of, experience, which has the force 
of a fresh revelation. The purport of it is that not only does 


_the spiritual follow the natural, but it grows out of it. One 
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of the most inspiring facts of common experience is that, by 
the forces generated within the commonplace drudgeries of 
every-day business and domestic life, men and women are 
awakened, stimulated, energized, and thrust above the level 
of the industrial planes, to become the heralds and prophets 
of better things. 

If a perfectly free industrial commonwealth could be estab- 
lished as an experiment; if in it schools and churches should 
not exist at the beginning, if moralists, preachers, poets, 
artists, and reformers were not included among the original 
inhabitants, what would follow? <A dead level of material- 
ism? A sordid, loveless, and hopeless life? On the con- 
trary, a generation could not pass before the working intelli- 
gence of this community would select from the agencies 
operative in the world about it, or would invent, because of 
its own necessities, all that is essential to the beginnings of 
morals, art, literature, and religion. As from a fertile plain, 
we should soon see springing up the beautiful forms of the 
higher life. Inside and not outside of the common life of 
man are the germs and roots of its progress. One of the 
highest types of manhood is produced and revealed to the 
world in the business man of energy, of wisdom, of patience, 
of skill, who has been true to the principles upon which all 
right business is founded, who has wrought these principles 
into his own character, and has carried them to their fullest 
application in all the ways in which he stands related to his 
fellow-men. Such men are rare, and, when found, are com- 
monly, and much to the disadvantage of all concerned, re- 
garded as not the product of business, but of something 
developed in spite of it. 


Behold the Man! 


“ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son!” 


Hail to the noble Son of Man who knew himself Son of 
God! Hail to the generous brother of us all who had taught 
us to look up and say, “ Our Father ” ! 

Though we cannot join with those who praise Jesus as 
God, we can sincerely join with all who praise God for giving 
us Jesus. And, though we do not use in a literal and dog- 
matic sense the titles ascribed to the Man of Nazareth by 
those who identify him with Deity, many of us yet salute him 
as Prophet, Priest, and King, Messiah, Lord, and Saviour, 
knowing, as we have gladly learned, that human faith and 
loving gratitude have covered with these honors many a 
spiritual benefactor, many a man who, being himself inspired, 
has inspired others, and has led his disciples in ways of 
righteousness. Of every such teacher and exemplar it may 
indeed be said that, in his degree, 


“He rules the world with truth and grace.” 


In the language of J. F. Clarke, ““ When we say that Jesus is 
the Christ, we mean that goodness is the real king of the 
world.” We therefore unite with all in every place who cele- 
brate the birth of One who was pre-eminent among many 
brethren. 

George William Curtis once said that, when we hear the 
name of Washington, we think not merely of the person, ‘“ we 
think also of great citizenship.” So, when we hear the 
name of Jesus, we think not merely of the Galilean, we 
think also of great virtue, pure goodness, all-embracing love. 
Is it not Washington’s chief claim upon our reverence that 
he has helped us to idealize citizenship, patriotism, and un- 
selfish service? So do we revere Jesus because he has 
helped us idealize humanity itself, and to recognize its kin- 
ship with the Father of our spirits. To countless millions, 
through many centuries, has one name suggested the meeting 
and blending of the human and the divine,— God with us! 

Did the sinful race of mankind, then, entertain for once 
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a Visitor from the impenetrable heavens? Did the Creator 
of all worlds descend from his topless throne, and take on 
him the form of a servant, a boy, a babe? Yes, so we joy- 
fully believe, but not “for once” only. Thus he forever 
comes, trailing clouds of glory in the advent of all his 
anointed ones. Through him we learn the law of incarna- 
tion; that he is the life and light of every man; that a 


“He sitteth a guest in humanity’s soul.” 


To believe in the sonship of one is our best help to self- 
discovery. To believe in his regal nature is to find the king- 
dom within, and to recognize ourselves as joint heirs with 
him: it is to believe in all the family in earth and heaven. 

This is the joy of a Christmas which lasts all the year,— 
a joy which gathers in glory around every babe and every 
mother, and which shoots rays of hope far and wide, even 
into the gloom of that vast moral wilderness where so many 
of God’s children wander and sin and suffer. Lost to them- 
selves are they. But absolutely and hopelessly lost they can 
never again seem to be to those who have caught from one 
loving human heart the reality of that mercy which endureth 
forever. We are heirs of all the ages. But we do not de- 
pend alone on clarifying that polluted stream of historic 
Christianity which has come down to us through marshy 
ages of superstition, popery, worldliness, and semi-barbarism : 
we trust rather to that river of the water of life which forever 
flows fromthe Throne. We recognjze that throne in every soul 
where dwells the Lamb, where Love is the regnant principle 
and the vitalizing, formative force. For what avail all 
heavenly powers so long as they operate only outside the 
man? 

“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is still forlorn.” 


The Open Door. 


The door of the Protestant Church for many generations 
was tightly closed on six days in the week, both front and 
back. ‘There it stood,a cold, bleak piece of architecture,— 
Gothic, Renaissance, or composite,— without any vital con- 
nection with the great world about it except for a few hours 
on Sunday. The Sunday-school room was rather feebly il- 
lumined on one or two week-day evenings for the prayer- 
meeting, the preparatory lecture, or the mothers’ conference. 
A drowsy influence was diffused over the few old people who 
attended on these stated occasions; and, the necessary forms 
having been observed, the pile of building material called the 
church, or the, meeting-house, remained in the interval a use- 
less weight on the bosom of the earth. 

Horace Smith in the early part of the century, in his well- 
known poem, “ Why are they shut?” made a passionate ap- 
peal for the open church door on all days of the week, to 
offer a refuge and sanctuary to the weak and weary, the sad 
and sore at heart. But his cry was not answered, and per- 
haps never will be in just the way he intended. As a race, 
we are not given to long meditations in silent, deserted 
churches, nor to much praying before quiet altars. Addison 
could find a world of lovely thoughts and memories welling 
up within him as he paced the echoing aisles of Westminster ; 
but there is but one Westminster Abbey, and Addisons are 
not numerous in our day. 

The Protestant worshipper is still particular about his 
church cushions and footstools, carpets and hymn-books. 
He is not content that sinners of unclean proclivities or even 
saints of a shabby kind shall come in and use his belongings. 
It is this sentiment unconsciously diffused that makes the 
virtuous but ‘shabby person uncomfortable in one of our 
highly adorned sanctuaries. It is not worth while to dwell on 
this phase of things. It may be unfortunate or wrong; but it 
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exists, and must be reckoned with. We must broaden out a 
great deal before we become as broad as the Roman Catho- 
lics are in this particular, or as regardless of microbes. 

If the front door of the Protestant Church is still too 
closely barred on week-days, it now has a rear opening more 
worthy to be called a church, where equality is the rule. It 
is the institutional door, the church annex through which the 
inspiration gathered from the Sunday service now flows, 
becomes concrete, is put into action, and enters all the 
channels of life. ‘This may be called the rejuvenation of the 
church ; for it is a practical return to early Christian ideals of 
brotherliness and mutual helpfulness. Its significance is not 
yet half appreciated. It is only just beginning to tell on so- 
ciety ; but it ought, and probably will change the whole con- 
ception of churchly duty, and revivify an institution that was 
beginning to decay, and had lost its hold on large masses of 
people. 

For long ages the Church appealed to what may be called 
the ghostly side of man. Its efforts were principally directed 
to the time when he would become an immaterial being ; 
and, with eyes raised to an illusory heaven, the Christian 
walked unconscious, with feet in the mud and slime of this 
lower world, stumbling against needs and opportunities he 
did not heed, and leaving the old abuses untouched, the 
old sores unhealed. 

It was a great discovery when it was found that business 
principles can be properly applied to church methods. Then 
a fulcrum was found in every street and highway; and the 
church lever began its new work of raising society, not 
by words alone, however good and stirring, but by deeds 
that put strength and purpose, beneficence and humanity, in 
the right place. The old system was sadly in need of a 
fulcrum. The other world alone could not supply it. Sci- 
ence was to teach the church a great lesson, or rather to 
throw a strong side-light on the doctrines of Jesus. Its teach- 
ing of altruism met a great want. It had been demonstrated 
that the pursuit of personal salvation was not sufficiently 
vivifying to fill the veins of society with healthy blood. The 
new conception of self-perfection, through helping the other 
who needed help, through forgetfulness of self, unfolded 
like a perfumed lily in the heart even of those who held to 
the old tenets, and knew not whence their inspiration came. 
They saw in it an escape from the prison-house of ghosts 
and unreality into the fresh air, the broad open way of hu- 
manity and love ; for, by the new doctrine, broad is the way 
that leads to life, and all may walk in it who enter upon its 
duties and obligations with fervor and simplicity of soul. 

So the church door was opened to the needs of society, to 
teaching, to companionship, to friendship and loyal devotion, 
and to equality, that precious equality that cannot as yet get 
into the front door of the church, with its nice upholstery and 
its handsome costumes, but can and does get into the club 
and the cooking school, the history class, the lecture and 
pleasant entertainment. 

In our Protestant communities there were for generations 
the sheep and the goats. The goats were the poor and 
timid and badly or thinly dressed. They stood on the out- 
side, shivering and envying those who passed in; and, even 
though there was a notice up, “ Seats free,” they would not 
enter. They felt they were goats, and must remain outside 
or attend a mission chapel in some unattractive neighbor- 
hood, where they were invited to sit on bare boards instead 
of cushions. 

But this is changed. The people who would not go into 
the front door of the Church will now go into the back door 
if it is marked “school” or “settlement” or “club-house,” 
into a place where they can learn how to live instead of 
being instructed how to die, where they will find — if they 
live right—that dying may safely be left to the infinite 
goodness of God. On this plane all can unite. The clubs 
cannot have dogmas; but they must have beautiful precepts, 
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like the magic words “ten times one is ten.” So the great- 
est note of thanksgiving should go up that this back door 
of the Church is open, with a looking to the time when the 
front door will also stand wide, and the invitation of Jesus, 
“Come, all ye who hunger and thirst, and partake of the 
bread and water of life freely,” will not be a dead letter, but 
a living, growing principle, that shall at last shame fastidi- 
ous, narrow-minded, bigoted Christians, and melt their hearts 
in the crucible of divine love and charity. 


Current Topics. 


ConGREss is on the eve of the great parliamentary battle, 
the result of which will decide whether the country is to ex- 
tend geographically by the acquisition of Asiatic territory. 
In the Senate there have been almost daily discussions of va- 
rious phases of this important question. Senator Platt of 
Connecticut, in reply to an argument against the policy of 
expansion that had been delivered by Senator Vest of Mis- 
souri, declared on the floor of the Senate chamber that it 
was no less expedient and constitutional for the republic to 
acquire and govern expanses of land than it was for Russia 
to engage in the monstrous game of land-grabbing. Mr. 
Platt’s advanced views on the subject may be said to repre- 
sent, with some modifications, the feelings of the entire camp 
of the expansionists in the Senate. The subject has aroused 
the spirits of senators to an extent that has had the effect 
of reviving the traditional senatorial eloquence. The plea 
which Mr. Vest delivered against expansion last week may 
well be compared with some of the most eloquent speeches 
that have ever been uttered in either branch of the American 
legislative body. 

ae 


THE squadron, consisting of four United States war-ships, 
the number including the cruisers Brooklyn and Texas, 
which was despatched to Havana Harbor under pressing 
orders last Thursday, is to play an important part in regu- 
lating the extraordinary situation that has arisen in Cuba in 
the confusing interval of the transference of the island from 
Spanish into American hands. Cuba might well be said to 
be in a state of more or less complete anarchy at the present 
time. The Spanish power, sullen and brutal, is working its 
last deeds of hatred and revenge upon the people of Cuba. 
The Cubans are repaying Spanish excesses with no less fierce 
and emphatic resentment. As a result, bloody conflicts be- 
tween the retiring Spaniards and the advancing Cubans is 
of so frequent occurrence that the American authorities at 
Havana are in daily fear lest some shocking calamity occur 
before the forces of the United States shall have gathered 
sufficient strength to exert a restraining influence upon the 
passion-distracted people. It was by way of guarding against 
terrible eventualities that the United States war-ships have 
been sent within the fatal shadow of Morro Castle, in the 


harbor of Havana. 
ee 


THE journeyings of the President of the republic through 
the heart of the South were a remarkable event in many re- 
spects. The entire South rose as one man to greet the per- 
sonal representative of the principle in opposition to which 
so many Southerners laid down their lives on battlefields, and 
so many more risked their alt and suffered economic disaster. 
Seldom has an executive of the United States received such 
a prompt, spontaneous, and splendid welcome as the welcome 
that awaited President McKinley at Atlanta, the capital of 
Georgia. At every station, at every stopping-place where the 
President set foot upon Southern soil or addressed a word to 
a gathering of Southern people, he was greeted with a quick, 
hearty cheer,— the expression of loyalty and delight. To 
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' this the President responded by uttering the most cordial 


words,— the greeting of the friendly North to the reconciled 
South. In one instance, at Macon, Ga., the President 
wore the emblem of the Confederacy upon the breast of his 
coat. The Atlanta celebration was thus a peace jubilee in 
a double and extraordinary sense. 


& 


THE country has laughed with much good humor, and 
perhaps a little derision, at the attempt which the city gov- 
ernment of Boston has made to regulate the quality of 
street music by establishing a definite official standard, to 
be enforced under the supervision of a municipal music com- 
mission. The city of Boston has also established a series of 
indoor municipal concerts under the direction of the same 
commission. _The splendid system of public bath-houses 
which has been put into operation quite recently is another 
expression of the care which the city of Boston is exercising 
over its working men and women. It is said that Mayor 
Josiah Quincy has also in contemplation the construction of 
a number of municipal laundries. The remarkable public 
improvements that have been inaugurated in Boston within 
the past two or three years are calculated to render life much 
pleasanter for the great bulk of residents whose means are 
limited without diminishing in any measure their qualities of 
personal independence and self-respect. 


a 


THE growing importance of the United States in the world 
of finance is illustrated strikingly by the extraordinary circum- 
stance that a foreign power, presumably Russia, has been 
making an effort to float a loan in this country. This event 
in itself is regarded by financiers and politicians as indi- 
cating the force of the current that is sweeping the United 
States into the field of world-finance and world-politics. 
Should the Russian government succeed in negotiating a 
loan in the American market, it cannot be doubted that the 
borrowing powers of the Old World will follow the example 
set by the great Northern Empire by becoming debtors of 
the people of the United States. The statesmen appreciate 
fully the significance of the financial proposals that come 
from St. Petersburg. Their acceptance by American finan- 
ciers would open the way for a series of financial entangle- 
ments between the governments of the Old World and the 
money markets of the New. When there is a riot in Con- 
stantinople.or the khedive of Egypt has a bad cold, the 
money traders of London feel the depressing effect as fast 
as it can be communicated over land and sea by the electric 
spark. Is New York about to become a similarly sensitive 
nervous centre ? 

wt 


Tue radicals in the German Reichstag are conducting a 
vigorous campaign against the personality of the kaiser, as 
well as the political institutions which the latter represents ; 
and they are doing it with a freedom and a boldness which 
would have caused the iron chancellor to rub his eyes with 
astonishment. In a recent speech, Herr Bebel, the leader of 
the socialist section of the German opposition, took the 
emperor to task in a manner that went well beyond the tra- 
ditions that prevail in the German imperial legislative 
chamber. One of the results of this philippic is that the 
kaiser will probably pay the expenses of the recent imperial 
pilgrimage out of the privy purse instead of the imperial 
treasury. As the attacks upon the emperor’s person become 
bolder and more frequent, under the immunities provided by 
German parliamentary law, the imperial pressure upon the 
individual German subject becomes more and more distress- 
ing. Within the passing year there have been more trials in 
Germany on the charge of /se mayesté than ever before in 
the history of the empire. The police of Berlin are kept 
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busy spying upon the loyalty of the individual for the pur- 
pose of punishing any expression of disrespect to Wilhelm 


Hohenzollern. 
wt 


Tue Marquis of Salisbury has thrown an important, if 
somewhat dim and uncertain, light upon the circumstances 
that brought about the series of events which England and 
the world has regarded as the humiliation of John Bull. 
In a speech last Saturday the British premier, commenting 
upon the criticisms which had been directed against the 
government for what has appeared as its weakness in im- 
portant matters in the Far East, implied, with remarkable 
plainness, that Great Britain was threatened with a series of 
international complications which confined her opposition to 
Russian aggressions in China to the strictly diplomatic 
phase. There is excellent reason to believe that England 
was confronted with a peril of unknown proportions when 
Germany and Russia began their work of “expansion” in 
China within the past year. The impression is gaining 
ground in England and elsewhere that Premier Salisbury 
did not effect so disgraceful a retreat in the diplomatic battle 
with Russia as has been supposed. Were the battle to be 
fought over again, the British cabinet would be much better 
prepared to execute a policy of resistance than it was a 
few months ago when a Continental coalition against Eng- 
land was apparently a possibility. 


& 


Tue sharp words which the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, British secretary for the colonies, spoke on the 
subject of French aggressions in Newfoundland, are receiving 
added weight from the numerous reports of destitution that 
arrive almost daily from that part of the island known as the 
“ French shore.” The Newfoundland fishermen have been 
complaining for some time of the policy of industrial exter- 
mination which France has been pursuing in the waters 
along the treaty shore of Newfoundland. Mr. Chamberlain 
probably spoke the mind of the British cabinet when he de- 
clared, in his speech, that France must cease, once for all, to 
annoy the British Empire in the Newfoundland portion of it, 
and that, unless these “ pin-prickings” upon the British body 
were promptly discontinued by the French republic, some in- 
teresting events would come to pass between Great Britain 
and France before very long. It is believed that Parlia- 
ment, when it assembles, will take the “‘ French shore ” ques- 
tion in hand vigorously, and that France will have the choice 
of executing another retreat or forcing an unpleasant crisis, 


a 


Tue European conference which has been in session in 
Italy to consider means for the suppression of anarchism 
has apparently failed of accomplishing any definite result. 
All Europe — with the exception of that small portion of 
it which is designated as the British Isles — is overrun by the 
fearful outpourings of the school of destruction. There are 
few of the mighty ones of the Continent who do not start at 
an unaccustomed noise or see a dagger in a shadow. And 
yet Europe is unable to agree upon a common plan of 
action against the evil, and that on the ground that it is so 
wide-spread that any attempt at the expatriation of the 
anarchists would involve the expulsion of a considerable 
portion of the respective populations of the countries partici- 
pating in the campaign against the anarchists. It is 
worthy of note that England, while offering an asylum to the 
anarchists, and therefore serving as the stamping-ground 
for some of the most reckless and embittered elements in 
Europe, suffers hardly at all from demonstrations of anar- 
chist violence. Beneath the shadows of Westminster even the 
most pronounced haters of rulers and governments feel that 
the rights of man are vindicated. 
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PRESIDENT Faure of the French Republic is being made 
the subject of some bitterly hostile comment by French 
publicists because of his unmistakable leanings toward court 
etiquette. In the official residence of the president of 
France — himself a bourgeois of the bourgeois, and the son 
of a tanner—a system of etiquette has been introduced 
which approaches in rigidity that obtaining at some of the 
most routine-bound courts of. Europe. For instance, a 
citizen may not address President Faure unless he has been 
first spoken to by the chief executive of France, except by 
express and formal permission. M. Faure has not yet 
attempted to don a military uniform, but he has assumed all 
the manners and personal prerogatives of royalty. This 
tendency toward the forms of monarchy is irritating the 
sense of dignity of the French people to a great extent ; but 
it is also pleasing their vanity by creating those nicer shades 
of social distinction which appeal so strongly to the am- 
bition of the successful bourgeois. The sarcastic expression 
“Faure dynasty” is becoming strangely familiar on the lips 
of the Parisians at this time, when the succession to the 
presidential chair is much of an embarrassing certainty. 


Brevities. 


A so-called educational journal prints questions for young 
children, of which the following is a fair sample: “ Of all 
the persons at your home, who do you like best? ” 


A suggestion of the flight of time comes when we remem- 
ber that the Council of the National Confefence will soon 
have to determine the place and program of its next meeting. 


The antipathies of men and women never show their great- 
ness. They suggest the virtues of which they are only the 
shadows. <A good hater must be a great lover to justify his 
antipathies. 


Rev. John H. Barrows, D.D., will begin his duties as 


president of Oberlin College early in 1899. He is fifty-two 
years old, and is said tobe in the “prime of his physical 
and intellectual powers.” 


In the “ Quiet Hour” of a Methodist paper we note the 
names of Martineau, Chadwick, and Miss Cobbe among those 
whose spiritual sayings are selected for the edification of its 
readers. So far as life is really spiritual, it is identical in all 
churches. 


It has been reported that there. were no services in the 
churches of Melrose, Mass., on the Sunday of the big storm ; 
but Rev. A. J. Rich reports that he beat his way through the 
snow for three-quarters of a mile, and read his sermon to 
the sexton in the Unitarian church. 


A fitting Christmas token, prepared in memory of Dr. 
Henry A. Miles, and ‘containing a beautiful portrait of him, 
is for sale at the Unitarian Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street. 
It is called “ Thoughts on the Last Supper,” with Leonardo 
Da Vinci’s famous picture for the text and illustration. 


The address by Rev. R. Heber Newton of New York on 
Unitarianism we expected to print in the Christian Register 
next week ; but, to suit the convenience of the author, publica- 
tion will be postponed until January. Dr. Newton was re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Club of Boston with cordiality, and 
by his friendly spirit won favor. 


In a healthy organism the tendency is to work off and to cast 
out all things which are foreign and injurious. Good blood 
abundantly made and circulated in the arteries and veins of 
the human body is the best of all medicines. Health and 
happiness will save us the trouble of fighting diseases, 
whether in the human organism or in the body politic, 
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With the new year the Christian Register will include 


four illustrated pages in the first number of each month. A. 


beginning will be made with Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
paper on the “ Traditions of the Unitarian Pulpit” delivered 
at the late Ministers’ Institute. This will be divided into 
parts, one for each man treated. The first number for Janu- 
ary will be the Channing number. 


Sincerity is an admirable thing in its proper place. But 
sincere persons often mistake when they think that because 
a truth is obnoxious it ought thereforé to be spoken. We saw 
yesterday a man with the nose of Cyrano de Bergerac. A 
truthful and very obnoxious statement might have been made 
to him concerning it, but it would have been neither courte- 
ous nor timely. Timely truths may be unpopular, but it 
-does not follow that unpopularity is a sign of timeliness. 


The Old Testament Jew held it to be a law under the 
divine government that to the righteous man, because he 
was righteous, must come health, wealth, happiness, and 
length of days. But out of the experience of men in those 
ancient days came the mighty protest of the book of Job. 
The objection which the agnostic makes to the world in 
which we live, and to the supposition that its foundations 
were laid in goodness and wisdom, is that success, so called, 
does not always follow the right motive and the righteous 
action. 


We hear of an elderly man who advises a young minister 
not to take the Unitarian name, because, as he says, “ you will 
be handicapped by Unitarian history.” With due allowance 
for the meaning of words this statement may stand. The 
handicap is an advantage given to the smallest yacht or the 
slowest horse or the weakest man in a contest. The handi- 
cap evens up, and for the occasion puts the weak on equality 
with the strong. The ignorance shown in the use of the 
word “handicap ” is also illustrated in the reference to “ Uni- 
tarian history.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Registers Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


There are several families connected with Unity Church, 
South Boston, in which the Christian Register would be 
a welcome visitor; but these same families cannot well 
afford to become regular subscribers. If any of your read- 
ers who are not in the habit of filing their Registers would 
be willing to mail their copies weekly to such addresses as 
I am able to give, I would be happy to communicate with 
them. C. A. LANGSTON. 


381 DoRCHESTER STREET, SouTH Boston. 


Justice to Spain. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

After Spain has yielded perforce to every demand the 
victorious United States made, can it be possible that the 
President will not permit her to clear herself from an in- 
famous charge which must go down in history to her dis- 
credit, as the acts of Dewey and Hobson must ever brighten 
the American story? If we have not been unjust before, 
surely we are now when we refuse Spain a chance to save 
her honor out of the wreck. Nothing could ‘be fairer than 
the proposal she makes. Are we afraid that she will be 
found guiltless? Is there a lingering consciousness in the 
national heart, or among those in power, that, if the Maine 
had not been destroyed, there would have been no war, and, 
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therefore, the suspicion must always rest upon Spain, that no 
unworthiness may be attached to America’s motive? Every 
criminal has a chance to defend himself. Simple, naked 
justice would seem to require that we accede to Spain’s 
request. 

Our report did not implicate or even throw suspicion upon 
any one. We are not asked to be merciful or generous, but 
simply just. -If we deny our fallen foe this chance to clear 
her good name, it will be the saddest incident of this whole 
sad affair. ANDREW HAHN. 


Amusements. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Young People’s Religious Union is organizing a 
“Social Department,” to assist our young people in develop- 
ing the social life of our churches. On January we shall be- 
gin publishing in Word and Work a series of plans for 
socials. For the present, L. B. and other inquirers will 
receive personal attention if they address “Social Depart- 
ment,” in my Care. Emma R. Ross, 

National Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 

25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 


The Plymouth Church. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register :— 2 


Two beautiful bronze tablets have been placed upon the 
front of the new First Church, one containing the name of 
the church and decorated with appropriate symbols, the 
other inscribed as follows, viz. :— 


THE CHURCH OF SCROOBY LEYDEN AND THE MAYFLOWER 
GATHERED UPON THIS HILLSIDE IN 1620 
HAS EVER SINCE PRESERVED UNBROKEN RECORDS 
AND MAINTAINED A CONTINUOUS MINISTRY 
ITS FIRST COVENANT BEING STILL THE BASIS OF ITS FELLOWSHIP. 
IN REVERENT MEMORY OF ITS PILGRIM FOUNDERS 
THIS FIFTH MEETING-HOUSE WAS ERECTED A.D. MDCCCXCVII.— 


This fine memorial to the Pilgrims is still unfinished. 
Work was some time ago suspended for want of funds, the 
parish preferring to wait rather than carry the burden of a 
debt. Services are now held in the vestry. It will require 
about fifteen thousand dollars to complete the upper audito- 
rium and the Memorial Vestibule, now the only unfinished 
portions of the building. 

A contribution of one thousand dollars was received last 
week from an appreciative New York lady; and it is hoped 
the Pilgrim memories awakened by the various celebrations 
of Forefathers’ Day will turn the attention of others to this 
uufinished memorial, and excite a general desire to assist in 
completing it. 

As is generally known, this church replaces the wooden 
meeting-house burned six years ago, covering the ancient 
site upon the slopes of Burial Hill. It is built of seam- 
faced granite with Ohio sandstone trimmings, and in its 
general features suggests historic churches which the Pil- 
grims knew. 

Through the beneficence of the late Mr. Stickney of — 
Baltimore, a fine gateway with stone approaches now unites 
the church with its hill of graves, adding a new beauty to 
that interesting and sacred spot. The Memorial Vestibule, 
which is to be open to the public, will become a place of 
peculiar interest to the constantly increasing thousands who 
visit Plymouth, when fine windows, mural tablets, and other 
memorials adorn it, as in time they will; and, when the 
church is completed in every detail of the plan, those who 
have helped build it will realize that their money has been 
transmuted into a fine and fitting monument to its Pilgrim 
Founders, PLYMOUTH. 
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Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve spectal articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 


following have already appeared: 


1. ‘Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole. 
2. “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other Prot- 
estant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 


3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. 

4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


3. “Unitarianism as a Social Force.” By J. C. Jaynes. 

6. “Character-building.” By Charles Gordon Ames. 

7. “Unitarianism as Affected by Modern Science and Dis- 
covery.” By John White Chadwick. 

8. “The Unitarian Church: Its Working Forces.” 
erick B. Mott. 

g. “ Religion for Every Day.” 


By Fred- 


By John W. Day. 


Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism in 
New England. 


BY REV. EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


To a serious person who has studied the history of 
America, nothing is quite so painful as the indifference with 
which, let me say, in average conversation, even serious men 
choose to speak of the Congregational churches, of their 
duties and of their privileges. There is at this moment a 
clergyman in Boston who has spoken of his taking the ordi- 
nation of the Presbyterian church or throwing it off, with as 
much indifference as a man might speak of wearing a black 
necktie or a white necktie. 

In point of fact, New England is New England because 
some thirty or forty thousand people chose to come here, in 
the years between 1620 and 1640, with the central view of 
establishing something like what we call the Congregational 
Church. These people, when they left home, did not know 
what they could or what they should do. When the Pilgrims 
arrived at Plymouth, they had to establish their own govern- 
ment of Church and State; and they did so. They established 
what they would have called an Independent church; and, if 
anybody cared for such things now, it would be worth while 
to say that the word “independent” came into the language 
through such use in matters of religion and church organi- 
zation, and that it was not till nearly a century later that its 
use was transferred to political associations. 

The settlers who arrived at Salem with Higginson, under 
Endicott, in 1628, were of necessity another independent 
church, They disliked the word “Independent.” The Inde- 
pendents of that day were, to people of the Higginson type, 
somewhat what the people of the Salvation Army are to the 
worshippers in Grace Church in New York City. But the 
people at Salem were Christian people and the people at 
Plymouth were Christian people; and they found out very 
early that they could “ walk together,” even if one set called 
themselves Independents, and the other did not. 

When, two years later, Winthrop and the larger colony 
arrived, they were most eager to say that they had not sepa- 
rated themselves from the Church of England, that she was 
still their mother. All the same, they were separated by 
three thousand miles of water. They had not any intention 
of paying the slightest obedience to any official called a 
bishop in England. ‘They had crossed the water precisely 
because they chose to escape any such control. It became 
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their duty then to establish themselves here on an indepen- 
dent basis, and they did so. But they eschewed the word 
«“ Independent ” precisely as Higginson and his friends in the 
Salem colony had done. 

Before five years were over, the new churches, not ten in 
number, thus established by these emigrants, had created a 
new system of ecclesiastical order. John Cotton appears to 
have been the person who gave it its name: he called it 
the “Congregational” system. It has been known as the 
Congregational system from that time to this. 


This system left every separate church in every separate ° 


community absolutely free to make its own arrangements 
for worship and for the other functions for which a church 
is gathered together. No church is to-day a Congregational 
church which does not assume this freedom and. does not 
grant it to others. 

It is interesting to observe that these Christian men, who 
established these churches, were so absolutely free to ap- 
proach God as they chose that they declined the difficult 
business of defining their faith. John Winthrop and Thomas 
Dudley could not have agreed on any theological platform 
any more than John Bright and Pius IX. could have agreed. 
And, if any effort were made in those years to draw up any 
statement of Christian doctrine by any one of the ten or 
twelve churches of Massachusetts, it left no record behind 
it. Wholly conscious of such independence of opinion in 
the individual, these separate congregations organized them- 
selves by making “covenants,” which are wholly different 
from creeds. In the language of the First Church of Bos- 
ton, they “solemnly and religiously promised and bound 
themselves to walk in all their ways according to the rule 
of the gospel, and in all sincere conformity to his holy ordi- 
nances, and in mutual love and respect each to other, so 
near as God shall give us grace.” As late as 1650, when 
the Second Church of Boston was formed, that church 
formed a covenant, in which they say, “We do avouch the 
Lord to be our God, and ourselves to be his people, to cleave 
to him and to one another in him; to cleave to God in 
Christ as our sovereign good, and to the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the only mediator and surety of the covenant, as our 
only high priest and atonement, to satisfy for us and to save 
us, and as our ‘only prophet to guide and to teach us, and 
as our only king and lawgiver to reign over us.” This cove- 
nant of the date of 1650 resembles a creed more than the 
earlier covenants; but it will be observed that it is simply 
the covenant of the Second Church of Boston. 

If precedent goes for anything, then, if John Cotton and 
John Wilson and John Winthrop knew what they meant 
when they talked of a Congregational church, they meant 
a church which was wholly independent in its relations to 
other churches, of which the individual members even were 
wholly independent in their approach to God. They really 
believed that all their church members were kings and 
priests. This was no poetical formula to be tucked out’ of 
sight whenever it was desirable to have it in the closet. It 
was the theory of religion in which these men lived and 
moved and had their being. When, therefore, to-day, any 
debonair young gentleman, or any old fool of seventy, comes 
forward to say that, having received a call from a Presby- 
terian church in Grantville or in Shermantown, where he 
“can be of more use” than he could be in the Congrega- 
tional church of which he has been the minister before, he 
has accepted it, he makes a statement exactly akin to what 
Colonel Roosevelt would have made if on the first day of 
July he had announced to some newspaper writer that he 
had accepted an appointment under the Queen of Spain, 
and should go over, under a flag of truce, to Santiago, to 
serve in her army. 

I am perfectly well aware that the young gentleman or the 
old gentleman would both say that, while this is true in his: 
torical detail, it is not true in sentiment. They would say 
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aan the Presbyterian Church and the Congregational Church 
merica are now all one, that they are working for the 
same purposes and on the same lines. They would say that 
the mere detail of church government is a matter of entire 
indifference, as is the detail by which an Episcopal clergy- 
man, if he does not know the history of his church, might cal] 
himself a rector, while the clergyman who does know calls 
himself a minister. But any reflection is enough to show 
that this is not true. The Presbyterian Church is handled 
and managed by boards of men, of whom board No. 1 re- 
ceives the reports from board No. 2; and board No. 2 re- 
ceives the reports from board No.3. The real control of 
its operations is in the hands of elders: these elders are 
divided into two classes, the clergy and the ruling elders. 
There is usually but one of the former to each church. Of 
the latter there are from two to eight or ten or even more. 
They are usually elected for life, though sometimes for a 
term of years. That is to say, the Presbyterian Church is 
administered by an elected aristocracy. And each church 
in that body is subordinate to the direction of the boards 
made up from delegates from other churches, and it cannot 
help itself. It is obliged to submit to their decision. 

On the other hand, each true Congregational church 
chooses its own officers, establishes its own ritual, sends its 
boys to any college it chooses, and has no power whatever 
over any other Congregational church. 

In the middle of the last century, when Whitefield came 
round to the New England churches, he was very much dis- 
gusted to find that they had no statements of belief. In 
point of fact, a great many of them had gradually given up 
the Calvinistic asperities, and were what in language of that 
time was called Arminian,—‘“I know salvation’s free.” 
This absence of strict Calvinism shocked Whitefield; and 
he persuaded the-Calvinistic ministers, of whom he found 
some, to make out creeds on the Calvinistic basis, which they 
persuaded their churches to adopt. But the institution of 
. these creeds did not change the ecclesiastical organization 
by which the church itself was absolutely free to change its 
creed, or, if it chose, to forget its creed. Here is the reason 
why, in any community in Massachusetts, you will find one 
set of Congregationalists who have not assumed a creed, you 
will find another set which have. The First and Second Con- 
gregational Churches in Boston have no creed: the Third 
has a creed, which from time to time it changes, as it has a 
right to do. ‘ ‘ 

When it came to pass, in the earlier decades of this cen- 
tury, that the New England churches discovered that some 
of them were bound by Calvinistic creeds and that others 
were not, it was not unnatural that there should be, as there 
was, coquetting between the great Presbyterian body, which 
was absolutely Calvinistic, and those of the New England 
churches which had maintained some Calvinistic affinities. 
There were different efforts made to utilize this resemblance of 
doctrine. Thus the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was a fair and honorable effort to bring 
all the orthodox churches together into one work. But it 
was an effort which failed, and that board is now supported 
wholly by the churches of the Congregational name. They 
are the orthodox churches of the Congregational name, but 
all the same it is the Congregational name, and those 
churches which are under the control of the presbyteries 
maintain different missions. 

Such efforts at uniformity with the other Calvinistic 
churches of America led to a good many endeavors, the re- 
sult of which has been that the orthodox churches of the 
Congregational order are now bound together in a semi- 
Presbyterianism. That is to say, when a minister is to be 
ordained in one of them, his doctrine is inquired into, and it 
has to be approved by the representatives of the different 
churches which are called together for that purpose. Even 
this supremacy of a cluster of churches is, however, very 
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slight; for the church which calls the minister has it in its 
power to choose any churches which it pleases to unite in the 
council which is to ordain the preacher. If the counsel does 
not choose to ordain him, the church may begin again and 
ask another council, and so on till it finds a council amiable 
enough to accept the young man’s heresy. No such system 
as this is possible under the harder grip of the Presbyterian 
hierarchy. 

The Unitarian churches, on the other hand, are purely 
independent churches. They come up precisely to the 
definition given by Cotton and the other early writers of 
what Congregationalism really is. It is entirely in the power 
of any Unitarian church to vote in its annual meeting to 
adopt the whole Westminster Confession, as its statement of 
faith. As there is no person in the world who now believes 
the statement of the Westminster Confession, it is not at 
all probable that a Unitarian church will do so. But, if it 
should do so, there is no power existing in the Unitarian 
body to put that church out of its number or its councils. 
It is in this that the Unitarian churches differ from the or- 
thodox Congregational churches. If you have a strong man 
in an orthodox pulpit, a man like Lyman Abbott or Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie or Dr. Gordon or Dr. Herrick in this neighborhood, 
he says just what he chooses, he is wholly indifferent to the 
creed of his own particular church or to any platform 
adopted by the Orthodox consociations. But, if the preacher ~ 
happens to be a youngster, whose name is not generally 
known, if he is applying for ordination, and the council 
which meets does not approve of his views, why, then, all 
vestige of Congregationalism proper vanishes from the affair ; 
and the power of a body of alien churches is exercised to 
interfere in the transactions of the congregation which has 
called him. 

No such treatment as this is possible in the Unitarian 
order. ; 

The editor of this paper thinks it desirable that a state- 
ment as simple as this should be made. It answers the 
question, which is put to me about once a week by ill- 
informed people, as to why our own church in Boston is 
called the South Congregational church. It was so called 
because, at the time it was named, it was the most southerly 
of the Congregational churches in Boston, as the Old South 
and the New South had been called by similar names before. 
It is called a Congregational church because it is a Congre- 
gational church. I suppose that the reason why our neigh- 
bors of the Old South Church do not use the word Congre- 
gational is that they are aware, at the very bottom of their 
hearts, that theirs is not a Congregational church. Pure 
Congregationalism, as will appear, for instance, from Dr. 
Dexter’s admirable history of the whole Congregational 
movement, means the full independence of the church which 
takes that name. ~ 


Saint James, the Twentieth-century Apostle. 


BY REV. CLARENCE GREELEY. 


The apostle of the twentieth century is James the Less, 
nineteen hundred years ahead of his age. Spain claims 
James as its patron saint, but is really based on Peter. 
Spain has no unchurched masses, yet Spain declines all the 
same. ‘There must be a new reformation in America as well 
as in Spain. Never mind “the double procession of the 
Spirit,” but wake to the present funeral procession of seven 
million paupers, poor in spirit, who threaten a real, not 
fancied, twentieth-century advent of universal destruction. 

Mighty men of God have actually gone back to Egypt, 
waging wars to decide if their deity is most like a cat or a 
crocodile,— a question large and scholarly, but not urgent. 
The serious social problems of this twilight of the twentieth 
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century would be brought to the front by James. James 
was mobbed by the Sanhedrim for teaching the moral topics 
of his time, mobbed by well-meaning or ill-meaning apostles 
of pious platitudes, who, like Nero fiddling while Rome falls, 
help rather the synagogue of Satan. Social questions are 
God’s religious revelation to the twentieth century, and James 
is their apostle. James may be heard in vain, but history 
repeats itself; and Josephus (according to Origen) says that 
Jerusalem fell because James the Just was not heeded, but 
condemned by the Sanhedrim of judges. 


Yule-tide at an English Country House. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


In no evasive clime of faery the Country House stands, but 
near the town where Keats as a youth attended school and 
began dreaming a poet’s dreams. Within pleasant walking 
distance is Edmonton, whither the unfortunate John Gilpin 
rode so madly in Cowper’s rhymes, and where, in the old 
churchyard, all that was mortal of the great-hearted Charles 
Lamb lies entombed. Hatfield House, the home of Eng- 
land’s prime minister, with its Elizabethan stateliness and its 
grand avenues of oaks, is easily accessible through windings 
of shady highway, fragrant with the white hawthorn bloom in 
May and golden with mellow tints in autumn. 

It is in the midst of a spacious garden that the Country 
House is set,— a garden that a high wall of brick (over which 
the ivy climbs) encloses upon two sides. In the rear there 
is a wide prospect of meadows where sheep and cattle graze, 
and of distant red-roofed cottages. In front of the house, 
giving the passer-by a glimpse of velvety lawn, is a tall iron 
paling, flanked by a low dense hedge of evergreen. Here 
two gates open, and a crescent-shaped drive-way leads to a 
small, double-pillared porch. Homelike, genial, and inviting 
the house seems even from the exterior, with its central three 
stories and its spreading wings; and it is far enough removed 
from London murk to preserve a fair face without the aid 
of the artist of brush and paint. 

It is the afternoon before Christmas, and dusk is begin- 
ning to deepen. Before the porch a trim dog-cart draws up; 
and, while a groom in neat buff livery stands at the horse’s 
head, we alight. A huge knocker having rung out its sum- 
mons, a sedate, white-capped maid opens the door, and we 
enter. From the lofty hall a winding staircase ascends. At 
one side there is a cheery open fire, and cavernous cushioned 
chairs invite approach. In the centre of the marble floor is 
spread a heavy rug, from some far Eastern loom, in which 
the foot sinks as in upheaped snow. ‘Two massive columns, 
that partially support the stairway, are wreathed with inter- 
twined ivy and holly; and glossy green vines seem sprouting 
along the banisters. Between the columns we pass into 
the dining-room, with its tall windows reaching from floor to 
ceiling ; and here, the cordial greetings being over, we join a 
merry group at afternoon tea. Very dear to the English 
heart is this harmless little dissipation, which is marked by 
such freedom from constraint, such lack of formality; and 
with exceeding grace the fragrant tea and the thin slices of 
buttered bread slip into the pauses in the conversation. 

Christmas falls upon Sunday, so the great dinner is not to 
be held until Monday night ; but-after the usual Saturday even- 
ing meal the Yule-tide gifts are displayed in the drawing- 
room, into which we press after a rush up the winding stair- 
way. While we are admiring the various tributes of love 
and friendship, a commotion is heard below, the clang of 
the ponderous outer door and the tramp of many entering 
feet. There is a general stampede toward the stairs; and we 
behold, gathered in the hall beneath, a band of boys of all 
ages and sizes. Some of them hold torches, the flames being 
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ingeniously hidden by vari-colored tissue paper. These boys 
are carol-singers; and soon their clear young voices ring 
through the house, outpouring the happy Christmas har- 
monies. “Noél, Noél,” they peal; and, after they have gone, 
our ears catch the strains echoing through the night,— 
“ Noél, Noél,” fainter and fainter, until the refrain is caught 
up by some approaching band, and swells into a strong 
chorus again. One of the songs, flowing somewhat after 
this fashion, prints itself on memory : — 


The night winds whirl and wrangle 
With wild and frosty jars, 
But every airy angle 
A-spangle is with stars, 
So let the holy story 
Of that high orb be told, 
That threw such golden glory 
O’er Bethlehem of old. 


Ah! peerless was the pzan, 
Sung by the hosts of light, 
Above the hills Judean, 
On that first Christmas night ! 


Young mother of the manger, 
What joy of heart was thine, 
To see each hoary stranger 
Confess the Life Divine! 
Still, still the adoration 
Of those gray Eastern seers, 
From nation unto nation, 
Flows down the crowding years ! 


And still the peerless pean 
Sung by the hosts of light, 
Above the hills Judean, 
On that first Christmas night ! 


On Sunday morning there is a long choral service in the 
parish church, after which the good folk pause, many of them, 
to say ‘“ Merry Christmas.” Now one has a better opportu- 
nity to observe how the somewhat bare outlines of the place 
of worship are brightened by the green holly boughs whereon 
red berries flame. In the afternoon there is a brisk walk to 
be taken through deep country lanes, and the evening is 
divided by a stroll in the garden that takes on a new charm 
under the glamour of the full December moon. In the 
garden of the Country House the rose is queen the season 
through. Other blooms may be splendid for their brief day, 
but the rose never leaves her throne from June to December- 
tide. There is a fish-pond in the garden, and a strip of 
water dignified by the name “river,” wherein, during the 
kindlier months, water-lilies float their snowy boats. An 
ancient but hale cedar of Lebanon spreads its arms over 
many of its lesser leafy fellows, and a lusty oak vies with its 
foreign brother in girth. There are arbors, and winding 
paths through tangled shubbery ; hard smooth tennis courts, 
which are a delight to the lovers of that active game; and 
there are fruit-bearing boughs in sunny and sheltered spots,— 
the peach, the pear, the plum, the apricot, and the nectarine. 
Forsooth, it is a fair garden to look upon beneath a summer 
sky, but it is also fair on a frosty Christmas night. 

On Monday there is not a cloud in the whole range of 
vision; and the cheeriest matins greet us from an assembly 
of starlings, robins, sparrows, and blackbirds, holding jubilee 
in some friendly elms. At an early hour the day’s round of 
sport begins. There are races in the garden, and a game of 
football (not the Rugby game), in which every one partici- 
pates. After luncheon there is the extended tramp, and the 
cosey hour by the fire after the return. For the grand dinner 
we gather in the drawing-room, where we behold “every maid 
in white arrayed.” Then comes the ceremonious descent 
to the dining-room, the elaborate courses, and, finally, the 
famous plum-pudding, very dark of hue, and likely to bring, 
to the one who indulges too plentifully, visions in the after- 
hours quite as dusky as its color. Toasts are quaffed, and 
erelong all reassemble in the drawing-room, where with music, 
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games, recitations, and dancing the merriment flows on deep 
into the night. But, finally, the last wink of light is extin- 
guished, and silence reigns in the erewhile echoing hallways. 

At the Country House the shrine of hospitality is kept 
ever warm. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine a more charm- 
ing picture of English home life than may here be seen. 


Long may the house stand, and the family tree flourish, root 
and branch! 


For the Christian Register. 


Renewed Vision. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE. 


I. 


I heard the sound of trade, and my ear lost the infinite harmonies ; 

I felt the grasp of greed, and forgot the touch of the Father’s hand; 

I saw deformity and vice, and the vision of the beautiful passed from 
me; 

I breathed suspicion and distrust, and the breath of love left me unre- 
freshed. 

I fled from among my fellow-men, and sought God in the fields, but 
found him not; 

I called to him in the forest, but only my own voice answered me; 

I was alone in the universe,— my soul knew him not,—I was afraid in 
the great loneliness. 


ie 


I crept in with the cattle, and fell asleep upon the straw; 

In my dreams I heard the Bethlehem mother a-singing to her babe; 
When I wakened, there was still a sound among the rafters,— 
Was it only the cry of young swallows in their nests ? 

The swift beat.of the mother-bird’s wing cut the darkness, 

The cry died away into a musical murmur; 

It was like a prayer hushed into a whisper of thanksgiving. 


ALT. 


I no longer felt alone, the place was full of love. 

I lay all night upon the straw, and was not afraid. 

When the dawn came, I went into the fields, 

I felt the Infinite Life thrilling all space. 

I passed through the forest, and the presence of God was with me. 
I came once more among my fellow-men: 

I saw the marks, the divine sonship upon their faces, 


Spiritual Life. 


It is good to be children sometimes, and never better 
than at Christmas, when its mighty Founder was a child 
himself.— Charles Dickens. 

2 


Let the current of your being set toward God, then your 
life will be filled and calmed by one master-passion which 
unites and stills the soul— Alexander Maclaren. 


ae 


Bring God down into your heart. Embalm your ‘soul in 
him now, make within you a temple for the Holy Spirit : be 
diligent in good works, make others happier and better. 


Amiel’s Journal. - 


The real blessing, mercy, satisfaction, is not in the having 
or the lack of merely outward things, but in the conscious- 
ness that the true source of life and happiness is deeper than 
all these—/ohn W. Chadwick. 


& 


The only final comfort is God; and he relieves the™soul 
always in its suffering, not from its suffering,— nay, he re- 
lieves the soul by its suffering, by the new knowledge and 
possession of himself which could only come through that 
atmosphere of pain.— Prillips Brooks. 
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The purest lives I have known have not been those care- 
fully screened from the world, but which, coming up in it, 
have kept themselves unspotted. The sweetest and truest 
have grown and ripened under conditions, you would say, most 
hostile, but which have been wrought into the means of a 
grandly elevated faith and life—/. & W. Ware. 


Fd 


O blessed day, which giv’st the eternal lie 

To self and sense and all the brute within, 

Oh, come to us amid this war of life : 

To hall and hovel come; to all who toil 

In senate, shop or study; and to those 

Ill-warned and sorely tempted,— 

Come to them, blest and blessing Christmas Day! 

— Charles Kingsley. 


Che Pulpit. 


Harmony. 


BY REV. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.— LUKE ii. 13, 14. 


It was one of the most beautiful and prophetic conceits 
of the Platonic school that the heavenly bodies were so 
finely adjusted within crystal orbsy and moved so perfectly 
upon invisible spindles and axles, that they produced a 
ceaseless harmony,—the music of the spheres, so sweet, so 
gentle, and yet so powerful above all the discords of the 
world, that it was inaudible to human ears until delivered 
from the hindrances of the flesh,—a divine harmony under- 
stood only by the soul. Beautiful, because it expresses that 
wonderful power which music has always held; prophetic, 
because it shadows forth that harmony and unity of nature 
we have come more and more to understand and rest in, 
and that harmony and unity of human interests upon which 
religion has always been pleased to dwell, and in whose faith 
every human effort has its secret and unquenchable spring. 

The power of music to calm the agitations of the soul, to 
shut out the discords of life, to stir our affections, to arouse 
our aspirations, to dispel melancholy, to draw forth the tears 
of devotion,— an influence we are spontaneously led to in- 
voke in seasons of grief or joy,— is the testimony of the ages. 

Bacon had to have some instrument played to him in an 
adjoining room, as he was meditating upon his philosophy ; 
and Milton had to listen to the organ for his solemn inspi- 
rations. It was because Luther was so fond of music that 
the Protestant Church retained some of the singing in the 
mass, which he said was fine and glorious, breathing nothing 
but thankfulness and praise. And the Fathers held that the 
love of music was a sign of predestination, something re- 
served for the felicities of the saints. 

We pass to the broader suggestions of that for which 
music stands as the ideal,— the harmony and unity of human 
relationships and interests, which Paul so grandly set forth, 
and for which Jesus so divinely lived. Let this be our 
Christmas meditation. 

The Harmony of Sects — There has been a reason for the 
growth of every one of these sects, a reason for every doctrine 
they have emphasized. They came not by chance, nor out 
of worldly motives. They had some deep foundation in the 
social or mental condition of the generations which gave 
them origin, accepted them, defended them. They were a 
sort of divine explanation, for the time sufficient, of some 
mystery or exigency of life. 

In their day of reality each made the world a better place 
to live in for many a life, else doubting, faithless, and aim- 
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less, and overshadowed them by a sweet, awful, restraining, 
sanctifying power of the infinite majesty and love. 

But there comes up to-day from every sect, at least from 
each one’s best representatives, a testimony that somehow 
or other all this strife of sectarianism has not met our great 
human needs; that we have been labelled with Christianity, 
but not transformed by it; that we must have more and 
more of the harmony of righteousness instead of belief; 
that, while men are discussing’ their diverse creeds, the 
divine obligation is upon them to live truly ; and that every 
church and all churches together have enough to do to re- 
sist the evil in the world instead of wasting their energies 
in fighting each other. And louder and louder these va- 
rious voices rise and swell over our sectarian life, calling, in 
no uncertain sound, to all the children of men to forget the 
things they have magnified into undue importance, and to 
join forces upon those which are really supreme, and to 
confess that, as the whole race of man, with all its diversi- 
ties, is needed to do justice to the whole of religious truth, 
so the earnest, harmonious union of every really religious 
life is necessary for the redemption of the world. 

The Harmony of Religions — There was a time when the 
terms “ Greek” and “ barbarian ” were an exhaustive classifi- 
cation of the inhabitants of the earth. All culture, art, liter- 
ature, civilization, were supposed to be with the former; all 
ignorance, rudeness, and inhumanity, with the latter. Then 
Jew and Gentile divided among them the world: the one had 
the law, the holy temple, the heavenly revelation, a peculiar 
people; the other represented idolatry, races beyond the gov- 
ernment of God. Still later ‘‘ Christian” and “ pagan” were 
the same world-embracing terms. Every creature was one 
or the other, one having all the true, the other being without 
religion,— one whose mission it was to convert, the other 
to be converted. 

In substance, this is what the idea of religion is rapidly 
coming to among the most thoughtful and consecrated lives 
everywhere: there is but one religion throughout the 
world, though there are various definitions of it. To that 
one religion belongs every child of God who has been 
guided by a sense of duty, who has turned aside from every 
known evil, and striven after every known good. It is 
theology which makes the noise and the show and the dis- 
cord, which has the ritualism and the profession; while 
religion is silent, unproclaimed, observed only in the life of 
holiness. And, oh, how many times there are in every-day 
life, in the seasons of deep experiences, of great danger, of 
blissful joy, of overwhelming affliction, of great longing, 
when nothing will satisfy us but a sense of the living God; of 
great transgression, when nothing will give us peace but 
turning back into the way of righteousness, when we find that 
all the dogmas of theology slip away from us as the things 
for but a day, and the essential and everlasting truth and 
power of religion flash upon us! We have found its secret. 
We are at one with all others who have found it. Ages and 
lands vanish. We have heard the voice of the prophet, 
“The Lord shall be one, and his name one.” We have 
found the power which brings heaven to earth, weds soul to 
soul, creates a divine purpose and harmony of life. God be 
thanked, all true religion is one, under whatever suns, in 
whatever age, called by whatever name, explained or mysti- 
fied by whatever diversity of doctrine. Religion, real relig- 
ion, the religion of faith and of the spirit, is ove. It is that 
life which all good and true men have striven to attain. It 
is aspiration of the soul, which, amid all diversities of 
opinion, feels after God, and in times of deep emotion and 
need finds him. It is beneath all theology. It breathes in 
the sincere worship at every altar. It reveals itself in the 
daily fidelity of every life. 

It is that religion which over all the earth is pure and un- 
defiled, wherever one visits the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and keeps himself unspotted from the world. And 
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to every question about this one religion comes the sublime 
answer, as if from the speaking skies,— “ He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” There is the revelation and the requirement, 
and every one who has fulfilled them has found the one 
religion. 3 

The Harmony of Social Interests ——Is there such a thing 
possible, we ask, in the fierce competition and rivalry and 
jealousy, the hurry, the discord, of our busy life? What a 
tide of selfishness, of hard-heartedness, is this which rolls 
unceasingly through the crowded streets of a great city! 
Are there any interests in common? Is not each one for 
himself, and self only? Is it not individual success, come 
what may? Is it not-my triumph, no matter who goes 
under? Is it not my gratification, no matter who else may 
be the victim? How all our talk about sympathy seems to 
vanish when any personal desire grows very pressing! Who 
stops to spare another when starvation or danger or dis- 
ease or loss threatens? How desperate and inhuman these 
social ranklings and crimes and ambitions make us! With 
the strife of labor and capital, of wealth and poverty, of 
culture and ignorance, of the successful and the down- 
trodden, this evil of intemperance, these burning lusts, yes, 
and the desolation of the heart, what hope or prophecy is 
there of harmony in our social relations? Yet it must come 
if man is man and God is God. Human nature under the 
divine guidance must be equal to remedying all the ills of 
human life. Just as we have learned there are some under- 
lying, world-wide truths in all religions, and as there are 
some good and devout lives in every church, so we get up a 
little out of this seeming strife of selfishness, out of these 
suspicions and concealments, deceptions and detractions, and 
we find that not only are there great interests in whose light 
and pursuit these things lie dwarfed and abashed, but that a 
vast multitude whom no man can number has found these 
interests real, supreme, rewarding. 

The rapid and constant intercourse throughout the world 
in these latter days has shown to us there is a community of 
interests, and that, as a loathsome disease proves our human 
kinship, because it respects neither palace nor hovel, so there 
is a contagion of goodness, which reveals the brotherhood of 
man. As we understand each other better, we can trust each 
other more. It is not perpetual controversy or strife which 
settles things, but forbearance, frankness, doing something 
for humanity,— not the fury of war, but the arbitration of 
peace. We who are walking over this narrow bridge which 
spans the eternal past and the eternal future, cannot we 
make that brief walk a walk together? For are not our 
interests the same? Is it not a false philosophy, a false 
education, a false statesmanship, a false theology, which 
brings them into conflict? It is a simple matter to decide. 
Is truthfulness better than lying? Is honesty better than 
rascality? Is purity better than lust? Is moderation better 
than excess? Is sympathy better than coldness and indif- 
ference? ‘Try these things, and see their issue in harmony. 
Oh, what marvellous and eternal wisdom is in that sentence 
of Paul’s,—‘If one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it’! 

The Harmony of our Lndividual Faculties.— What a discord- 
ant mechanism is man when one part of his nature has been 
developed at the expense of another! The man who has 
only wealth, the man who has only learning,— he is not a 
man. LEagerness enough for material interests in our day, 
activity enough in all educational interests, but in our 
moments of better judgment and more serious thought do 
they not make only the more apparent our need of the spirit- 
ual interests to complete our idea of manhood ? 

“YT made me great works. I planted me vineyards. I 
gathered me silver and gold, also my wisdom remained with 
me, and I withheld not my heart from any joy; and, behold, 
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all was vanity and vexation of spirit.” That was the testi- 
mony of utter worldliness from the grandest of the rulers of 
old. But Saint Paul, supporting himself by daily labor, with 
home but as loving hearts sheltered him, without silver or 
gold or land, persecuted from town to town, wearied with 


his restless efforts to tell the world of. the gospel, to him so 


precious and true, imprisoned, could find no words sufficient 
to tell of the joy and satisfaction and reward and unclouded 
hope which came from a life spent in seeking the higher 
things ; and Jesus, who never lost his faith that the holiest 
kept guard around the path of our life, who never thought of 
two kinds of interests, one for earth and one for heaven, 
only that the same spiritual law ought to run through and 
direct and harmonize both, he knew that, if we sought first 
the kingdom of God, enough of other things should be 
added thereunto. 

I would not underrate the power or uses of wealth. I 
would not disparage the privileges and pleasures of learning. 
I would not forego the enjoyments of social life. But, given 
to this human nature every other endowment, blessing, suc- 
cess, without religion it is still abnormal, dwarfed, inhar- 
monious; and it knows it, and is restless, and will not be 
satisfied. . 

A man may have every comfort, luxury, and triumph the 
world can furnish, but he will still long for companionship ; 
and so he may have every other faculty strained to its ut- 
most and gratified to satiety.—a Vanderbilt in treasures, a 
Bonaparte in military success, a Michel Angelo in art, a 
Plato in philosophy, a Nero in power, a Solomon in wisdom, 
a Webster in oratory. But let him be this only or all these 
together, and without a soul which has been ministered unto 
and developed: without religion, without the thought of God, 
he will be but a discord in this glorious universe of spiritual 
possibilities. He will be but a manikin; and amidst the 
whole multitude of such beings the old Greek cynic with 
his lantern may wander despairingly, seeking for a man. 

The Harmony of this Life and Another —I know full well 
how strange this suggestion is in the early moments of a 
desolating grief. There is no consolation to fresh and bleed- 
ing sorrow. All discourse only inflames it. Death brings at 
first a tumult of discords, and all the more when it snaps the 
chords which in some sweet home had for years vibrated only 
in harmony. It is making too great a demand upon our 
faith to profess our vision always equal to the darkness. 
We speak of resignation as if it were but the blunting of the 
dearest affections. But, out of the tumult of tears and 
desolation and loneliness and broken hopes and broken sods, 
by and by there begins to be heard that low, sweet strain 
which the heart of sorrow has sung for all these ages, as if 
the broken cadence in this life had been wafted back from 
another shore, and which deepens the faith that life must be 
a chain which knows no end, that what makes mortality 
precious is really the immortality it encloses. And a broken 
promise has eternity for its fulfilment ; and, when the thought 
just dawns upon us that life and death are both alike,— the 
minister of His providence,— then the true harmony of exist- 
ence begins. What thought could be more in keeping with 
the memory of that life whose birth we again celebrate, that 
fair and perfect life whose advent in the poetic story was 
heralded by the angel song, whose. years were spent in show- 
ing how these conflicting passions of humanity could be 
harmonized, and whose parting prayer was the gift of his 
own peace? : 

There is an old legend that in the valley of Eusserthal in 
Switzerland, where are the ruins of a convent choir, there was 
once a golden organ that stood in the church and was played 
during divine service. When the convent was attacked, the 
first care of the monks was to save this treasure; and they 
dragged it to a marsh, and sank it as deep as they could. 
Superstition holds that it is still in the neighborhood, though 
the spot has never been found, and that every seven years It 
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rises out of the swamp at midnight, and its sublime tones are 
heard In the distance. Nothing is comparable to the gentle 
breathings of the golden pipes in the solemn stillness of the 
night; and then the soft tones swell into mighty billows of 
song, which rush along the valley and die out at last in 
echoes through the forest. So the harmony of the spiritual 
life as it was in Jesus —though buried deep in the selfish- 
ness and materialism and injustice of the world —rises in 
our better moments of memory and resolve, and swells and 
sweeps over all the discords of our sin and sorrow with its 
sweet tones of hope and love and faith; and we catch its 
accents in our midnight hours of penitence and aspiration, 
and we know that it is the harmony which makes earth and 
heaven one. ‘The superiority of Christianity is not that it is 
different in essence, but in degree. It came in the fulness 
of time as the culmination of those Oriental religions, and in 
Jesus has given us a life of such divine proportions that the 
effort of every earnest soul has no other aim than to follow 
his example,— the eternal example of moral and _ spiritual 
harmony and perfection. 

I plead with you to do something. Each one can do 
something to bring this fuller harmony in. I plead for har- 
mony in social relationships and interests. I plead for 
harmony in our various gifts and faculties. I plead for har- 
mony in our religious life and worship. I plead for harmony 
of the mortal and the immortal, for this one grand work so 
full of perfect peace. 

Then the philosopher’s conceit shall be no idle dream, 
but our daily walk shall keep tread to the music of the 
spheres. Then the prayer.of Jesus shall have its ample ful- 
filment, “‘ That they all may be one.” Then the earth shall 
have its reign of peace, man his fellowship of good will, and 
the heavens their anthem of glory. 


Understood. 


Thou knowest, Lord! Thou know’st my life’s deep story 
And all the mingled good and ill I do. 

Thou see’st my shame, my few stray gleams of glory, 
Where I am false and where my soul rings true. 


Lord, I am glad thou know’st my inmost being, . 
Glad thou dost search the secrets of my heart : 
I would not hide one folly from thy seeing, 
Nor shun thy healing touch to save the smart. 


Like warp and woof, the good and ill are blended, 
Nor do I see the pattern that I weave; i 
Yet in thy love the whole is comprehended, 
And in thy hand my future lot I leave. 


Only, dear Lord, make plain the path of duty ; 
Let not my shame and sorrow weigh me down, 
Lest in despair I fail to see its beauty, 
And, weeping vainly, miss the victor’s crown. 
— Henry W. Hawkes. 


Prayer. 


We bless and praise thee, O God, for the great gift of thy 
goodness. We would pay the glad homage of our gratitude 
and love at the lowly cradle in which Jesus was laid when he 
was born to bless the world, and would echo in our hearts 
the heavenly song of peace on earth, good will toward men. 
As now our homes are gladdened by kindred and friends, sc 
may our hearts be filled, not only now, but at all times, with 
the true spirit of kindness and brotherly affection. May thy 
kingdom come, and thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven; and may the day-spring from on high arise on 
every heart, to give light to them that sit in darkness and to 
guide our feet into the way of peace, Amen. 
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Literature. 


John Adams.” 


These valuable papers, solid, scholarly, 
critical, many of them made more attractive 
by the charm of literary finish, are a wel- 
come addition to the literature of New Eng- 
land life and letters. The essay upon ‘‘ John 
Adams’’ is not only first in order, but also 
in importance. The critical scholarship of 
the author gives us a masterly sketch of the 
civil and religious influences at work in the 
colonies up to the Revolution. Then he 
details the service to the nascent nation ren- 
dered by John Adams, whom he calls ‘‘The 
Great Constitutionalist.’’ This service was 
his patriotic insistence, at first in the colo- 
nial government of Massachusetts, and later 
in the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, 
upon the fact that the people of the colonies 
were actually living under constitutional gov- 
ernments which had gradually been developed 
among them, and not under the royal char- 
ters. These constitutions, he claimed, were 
inviolable. When the people of Massachu- 
setts were aroused by the Boston Port Bill 
in 1774, he declared: ‘‘America will never 
allow that *Parliament has any authority to 
alter their constitution. . . . And she would 
resist it if the Constitution of Massachusetts 
had been altered as much for the better as 
for the worse.’’ The significance of this 
attitude is seen when we remember that the 
Tories and the Patriots at this period were 
pretty evenly divided, and that it was of the 
highest importance legally to justify the 
resistance to Parliament, in order to gain 
adherents to the cause of liberty. As a 
result of Adams’s contention, soon accepted 
by the delegates to the Congress, acts which 
under the royal charter would have been re- 
bellion to the British Constitution were no 
longer such, but rather a justifiable and 
patriotic defence of the constitutional liber- 
ties of the people. Such they appeared to 
an increasing number of citizens who would 
have shrunk from avowed rebellion, and who 
were gradually won to the patriotic side. It 
was John Adams who drafted the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, which served as a 
model for many other States, and indeed for 
the federal government. 

Most important among the literary ad- 
dresses is the one upon ‘‘The Old and the 
New Order in New England Life and Let- 
ters,’’ wherein the quiet, cultivated leader- 
ship of a few individuals in town or city life 
a half-century ago is contrasted with the 
noisy, less personal forces in journalism, 
politics, and social reform of our own day. 
Judge Chamberlain is not a pessimist, al- 
though a man of his generation sees much to 
regret in the loss of many of the characteris- 
tic features of the earlier and simpler time. 
He accepts the new order, in which personal 
influence is dwarfed by the impersonal power 
of organization, and summons the people of 
intelligence and culture to a more active 
interest in the improvement of our social 
life. Through the dissemination of culture, 
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and through the participation of ‘‘the best 
people’’ in political life, our democratic 
mass is to be leavened and made wholesome. 

The other essays and addresses, both his- 
torical and literary, are interesting and valua- 
ble; and it is a cause for congratulation 
that they are brought together in book form 
and made accessible to the larger audience 
of the reading public. 

PETRARCH. The First Modern Scholar 
and Man of Letters. A Selection from his 
Correspondence with Boccaccio and other 
Friends, designed to illustrate the Begin- 
nings of the Renaissance. ‘Translated from 
the Original Latin. By James Harvey Rob- 
inson. With the Collaboration of Henry 
Winchester Rolfe. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.—Profs. Robin- 
son and Rolfe have put the lovers of good 
literature who cannot read Italian and Latin 
under great obligations. In brief biographi- 
cal sketches, written by the editors and by 
Petrarch himself, the man is ,set before the 
English reader. Then letters selected to 
illustrate different phases of his experience 
and his relations to his contemporaries are 
translated. These show us the Father of 
Humanism moving about in the world of 
five hundred years ago,—the world of Dante 
and Boccaccio. Petrarch discusses the men 
and movements of his time in literature and 
politics, in frank letters to his friends. He 
shows us the wonderful new world—which 
was the old—then opening before the minds 
of scholars in the recovery of the literature 
of Greece and Rome. The poet, who has 
been known to the world in general as the 
author of sonnets written to Laura, regarded 
these juvenile works as unworthy of him, 
and would gladly have forgotten them. But, 
as commonly happens in such cases, the plain 
people knew best what to receive as the 
supreme work of a genius. A curious illus- 
tration of the change that was taking place 
in the minds of men connects itself with his 
ascent of Mt. Ventoux. This has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘an epoch-making deed.’’ The 
modern lover of natural scenery was then just 
coming to birth. But the border-line be- 
tween the modern and the medieval spirit is 
clearly marked in this exploit by the relapse 
of Petrarch, who on the mountain top, ad- 
miring the vast extent of the view, took out 
of his pocket a copy of Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, and, reading therein a page, was 
speedily ashamed of his enthusiasm; for 
Augustine had said, ‘‘And men go about to 
wonder at the heights of the mountains and 
the mighty waves of the sea and the wide 
sweep of rivers and the circuit of the ocean 
and the revolution of the stars; but them- 
selves they consider not.’’ The relations of 
the poet to Rienzi, the great tribune of the 
Roman people, who was killed by the mob 
in 1354, are shown in eight letters, of which 
one is translated. The poet appears, as 
poets so often do, filled with the enthusiasm 
of humanity. Three illustrations show a 
sketch by the hand of Petrarch, his portrait, 
and a page from his manuscript of the Iliad. 
The sumptuous work of the printer and 
binder makes the volume very attractive. It 
will certainly charm a large circle of English 
readers. 
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Historic Towns oF New ENGLAND. Ed- 


ited by Lyman P. Powell. Illustrated. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. $3-50.— 


There is a growing tendency in different 
parts of the country to organize pilgrimages 
to the shrines of American history. This 
book sprang out of the experience of the 
editor who found himself in 1894 conducting 
for the University Extension Society an 
excursion of this kind. In Boston the party 
had the happy fortune to be met by Col. 
Higginson, Dr. E. E. Hale, and many others 
who accompanied them to various historic 
places, and made their pilgrimage a tri- 
umphant success. Naturally, the pilgrims, 
returning home, desired to preserve souvenirs 
of their happy experience. The result of the 
meditation of the editor upon this subject 
was the planning of a series of books on his- 
toric towns. Thirteen were selected in New 
England for an introductory volume; and 
some of the men who had been their guides, 
with others, consented to write the sketches. 
It is hardly necessary to do more than to 
reprint the table of contents to show the rare 
good fortune of the editor in securing the 
services of his collaborators. The subjects 
and. writers are as follows: ‘‘Introduction, ’’ 
by George Perry Morris; ‘‘Portland,’’ by 
Samuel T. Pickard; ‘‘Rutland, Mass.,’’ by 
Edwin D. Mead; ‘‘Salem,’’ by George Dim- 
mick Latimer; ‘‘Boston,’’ by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Edward Everett Hale; 
‘*Cambridge,’’ by Samuel A. Eliot; ‘‘Con- 
cord,’’ by Frank B. Sanborn; ‘‘ Plymouth, ”’ 
by Ellen Watson; ‘‘Cape Cod Towns,’’ by 


Katharine Lee Bates; ‘‘Deerfield,’’ by 
George Sheldon; ‘‘Newport,’’ by Susan 
Coolidge; ‘‘Providence,’’ by William B. 


Weeden; ‘‘Hartford,’’ by Mary K. Talcott; 
‘“New Haven,’’ by Frederick H. Cogswell. 
The limits of our space will not permit a 
separate treatment of each of these subjects; 
and to compare them with one another, or 
to select some for more praise than others, 
where all are so good, would serve no useful 
purpose. We need only say that publishers, 
editor, and writers have spared no pains nor 
expense to make this book attractive, not 
only to the pilgrims, but to all those who 
may make pilgrimages of this kind, and to 
those who are interested in the beginnings of 
American history and in the great things 
which have made their mark in the political 
and social life of the original colonies and 
the States that have come after them. 


THE BIBLIOTAPH, AND OTHER PEOPLE. 
By Leon H. Vincent. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—Several of these essays have appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, and now, with new 
material, are offered the public in this 
attractive volume. The author is known as 
a lecturer and writer, and his many friends 
will welcome his work in this permanent 
form. The bibliotaph, from which sketch 
the book takes its name, is a book collector, 
whose habits, tastes, and mors are agreeably 
told, with many incidental references to 
famous bibliophiles. In smooth, graceful 
sentences the hero is depicted. Of course, he 
is a bachelor, wedded to his library, a Bohe- 
mian, roaming in search of rare editions, a 
friend,—for you can’t help liking the man, 
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—a wit, a philosopher, a collector of auto- 
Take him for all in all,—and how 
else should a man or a book be taken?—he 
is an agreeable companion for an hour’s 
leisure. Would that all the members of this 
large and eccentric family were equally com- 
panionable! As these two essays upon ‘‘The 
Bibliotaph’’ form a large part of the volume, 
and are also the original or creative work, 
they will receive the greater attention; and 
the reader will not lose his time who wanders 
with the bibliotaph around the old book- 
stalls, and listens to his caustic comment 
upon men and books. It would be an error 
to look for a deep insight into life, or for 
critical acumen, in such appreciations as 
Mr. Vincent writes upon Stevenson, Gautier, 
Keats, Hardy, Priestley, and Lyly; but it 
must be said that the very lightness of touch 
and contagious enthusiasm of these essays 
are useful, especially, perhaps, in calling the 
attention of many worthy people to famous 
authors they might never know, unless some 
one, as discreet and eloquent as Mr. Vincent, 
made the presentation speech. 


THE Lost Provinces: How VANSITTART 
CAME BACK TO FRANCE. By Louis Tracy. 
New York ‘and London: Putnam’s Sons.— 
Those who have read Mr. Tracy’s American 
Limperor will find the hero and the style of 
that book here reproduced. The event de- 
scribed is a war between France and Ger- 
many: the issue of the war is determined by 
Mr. Vansittart’s money and strategic skill, 
and the result is an amicable division of 
Alsace and Lorraine between the two powers. 
There are startling situations; and there is 
much lively dialogue, partly Parisian, partly 
Arizonian. The story will hold the attention 
of such readers as like apocalyptic novels. 
It is, however, rather a political discourse 
than a novel: the interest of it lies not so 
much in the characters as in the military and 
political methods described. There is a 
clever sketch of the present Emperor Will- 
iam, but the author is more concerned with 
the arts of war and peace. In his former 
book, Zhe Final War, universal peace is 
attained, after a terrific struggle, by an alli- 
ance between England and the United States. 
In the present volume, victory in battle is 
gained by an amazing mechanical device 
(steel-clad carriages) ; and equitable terms 
of peace are secured by a commission com- 
posed not of trained diplomatists, but of 
men representing civic and commercial inter- 
ests. May there be herein a hint for the 
present emergency? Mr. Tracy is a true ally 
of the czar and Mr. Dillon. All suggestions 
are welcome that look to excluding war from 
international relations, and peace is more 
likely to be gained by fostering commerce 
than by appointing commissions. 


Mr. DooLEy: IN PEACE AND WAR.  Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.—Readers 
of Chicago newspapers made the acquaintance 
of Dooley long since, and have quoted his 
utterances as authoritatively representative of 
enlightened Archey Avenue opinion. 
an accepted character, as distinctive as 
Chimmie Fadden, and even more conversant 
with the subtleties of municipal and national 
politics. Sometimes he has been perplexed, 
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as when he confessed that ‘‘iv’ry night, 
whin I’m countin’ up the cash, I’m askin’ 
mesilf, Will I annex Cubia or lave it to the 
Cubians? Will I take Porther Ricky or put 
it by? An’ what shud I do with the Phlip- 
peens? I can’t let go iv thim, because some 
wan else’ll take thim iv I do. An’ ’twud 
break me heart to think iv givin’ people I 
niver see or heard tell iv to other people I 
don’t know.’’ But usually his opinions are 
clear-cut and decided. He knows that the 
thing which happened in the tenth precinct 
of the Sixth Ward was the same thing that 
happened to Greece in the days of Roman 
supremacy. He sees that the trouble with the 
Cubans is that they do not understand our 
civilization. ‘‘Over here freedom means 
hard wurruk,’’ and his description of the 
Cuban idea of freedom is as amusing as it is 
keen. He is firm on the currency question, 
the future of football, the value of political 
parades, and other subjects of general in- 
terest; and he is likely to become an author- 
ity in other cities than Chicago, since one 
hears him quoted already in the cars, on the 
street, and in society. 


STORIES OF THE CHEROKEE HILLs. By 
Maurice Thompson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—None of the stories 


in this book are more interesting than the 
first chapter, in which Mr. Thompson speaks 


directly out of his own experience, and gives 


us a glimpse of that closed period in his life 
when he lived on a lonely estate in the 
mountains of Cherokee, Ga., spoke the 
mountain lingo, shot in competition at 
the turkey matches, danced at the cabin 
balls, went coon-hunting by moonlight, and 
made the most of those wild, free days 
before the war came on, and with it the days 
when he served as a scout in the mountains 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. The 
stoties themselves are attempts to show the 
curious effects wrought by slavery on the 
lives of the illiterate, stubborn, and abso- 
lutely independent mountain dwellers. Sev- 
eral of them have the two characters of a 
master and a slave, grown old in their pecul- 
iar relation. ‘They show a natural humor 
and a sympathetic understanding of the diffi- 
culties that beset:all, white and black, North 
and South, when the days of reconstruction 
set in. 


THe STORY OF THE RAILROAD. By Cy 
Warman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—After the stories of the Indian, the 
miner, and the cow-boy comes the story of 
the railroad, almost equally full of romance, 
adventure, and variety of interest. Ahead 
of the railroad went the explorer, the scout, 
the pioneer, and then the engineer, whose 
practical mission stood for the finer heroism 
of peace and the advance of civilization. 
Mr. Warman writes with spirit and enthu- 
siasm of the early explorations, the Indian 
fights along the route of the Tnion Pacific, 
the tombs of the trail-makers, and the final 
meeting of the rails. Then, taking up the 
story of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad, he describes its invasion of New 
Mexico, its battle with the Denver & Rio 
Grande for the possession of the Grand Cafion 
of the Arkansas, and includes incidents of 
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the early days. The Denver & Rio Grande, 
the Northern Pacific, and the Canadian Pa- 
cific, and the opening of Oklahoma Territory 
and the Cherokee Strip, afford material for 
the closing chapters, and complete an impor- 
tant chapter in this history of the develop- 
ment of the West. Other volumes are an- 
nounced; and the next, Zhe Story of the 
Trapper, is to be written by Gilbert Parker. 


RODEN’s CoRNER. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75.—Mr. Merriman has developed a novel 
and ingenious plot for his latest story, and 
removed it as far as possible from that 
region of romance and adventure which has 
been proving attractive to novelists generally. 
The manufacture of malgamite—a substance 
indispensable in the production of paper—is 
attended with great risk to the health of the 
operatives. A philanthropic company is 
formed to further its manufacture by a new 
process, according to a recipe known only to 
a German chemist, who is the arch villain of 
the book. This process is in reality infi- 
nitely more dangerous than the old way, but 
correspondingly profitable; and the detection 
and ruin of the plot forms the chief interest. 
The characters are well individualized, the 
incidents are striking, the social satire is 
effective on the whole; and the love stories, 
though slightly emphasized, add the needed 
variety of interest. 


GREAT Books. By the Very Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Farrar. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.25.— The dean of Canterbury is 
deeply impressed, as are many others, espe- 
cially at this season of the year, with the 
enormous output of new books. He says 
justly that, while a very small proportion of 
them are immoral or dangerous, yet many 
simply waste the time of the reader who 
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must leave better books, or books better for 
him, unknown. Thus he offers certain rules 
that may guide one through the confusion of 
indiscriminate reading so freely offered. To 
this essay on ‘‘Great Books,’’ he adds five 
on Bunyan, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, and 
Thomas a Kempis respectively, showing how 
such books as they wrote not only belong to 
the foundation of every decent literary train- 
ing, but contribute also to the uplifting and 
enrichment of our lives, morally, intellect- 
ually, and spiritually. 

Our CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. By Agnes 
H. Morton. The Century Company. $1.25. 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who has written 
the introduction for this book, believes that, 
while the art of conversation has unhappily 
suffered an eclipse, yet it may again be prac- 
tised, if there are those who are willing to 
submit to the discipline of its training. Miss 
Morton endeavors to contribute to that desir- 
able end by analyzing the character of good 
conversation, showing how it is differentiated 
from other divisions of thought orally ex- 
pressed, suggesting necessary or desirable 
qualities that enter into it, and pointing out 
its possibilities as a factor in social prog- 
ress. Conversation is an art in which profi- 
ciency is not to be gained by book knowl- 
edge. Yet this contribution to the better 
understanding of its demands and possibili- 
ties is suggestive, especially when the writer 
leaves theory aside for the direct discussion 
of practical points. 


TEKLA. By Robert Barr. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.—One 
wonders what all the doughty heroes of his- 
tory would think of themselves, could they 
come back to be made acquainted with the 
parts they have been forced to play in these 
latter days in the pages of fiction. Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, the first emperor of that house, 
brightens the pages of this feudal romance 
with his bravery, his romantic winning of 
the Lady Tekla while yet she was unaware 
of his name and station, and by his gradual 
transformation from a pleasure-loving, hot- 
headed prince to the worthy overlord, tena- 
cious of his rights and ambitious for his 
people. It is a good story, well studied out 
rather than spontaneous, perhaps, but with 
plenty of stirring incident, which includes 
the shooting of a living man from a catapult. 
The two English archers are welcome addi- 
tions to the characters. 


HEROES OF OUR WAR witTH SPAIN. By 
Clinton Ross. New York: Frederick <A. 
Stokes Company. $1.50.—Mr. Ross is 


“cheered and heartened by what happened 
in the Spanish War of 1898.’’ ‘‘Men have 
fought as they did in the Iliad. Adventures 
have happened as good as those in Zhe Three 
Musketeers ; and he tells the story jauntily, 
depending for his facts, of course, on the ac- 
counts already published, and bringing out 
the stirring incidents in the actual events 
rather than mixing them up with fiction, as 
have several other writers who have also 
utilized this wealth of material in their 
books for young readers. If there are signs 
of haste in the preparation of the book, 
they are atoned for by the added spirit put 
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into the account by one to whom it is still a 
present thing, —a story of to-day. 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN Ev- 
rRopE. By Charles F. King. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.—Mr. King’s earlier book, Zhe 
Land we live in, described the pleasure and 
education gained by’a family through their 
travels in America. This companion volume 
shows us the same family in Europe, and 
might be called a guide-book for young trav- 
ellers, so exact and comprehensive is the 
information given, and so subordinated is 
everything else to this aim. The illustra- 
tions are mainly from European photographs, 
and a list of poems connected with places is 
added at the end of the book. Most of the 
chapters describe places in Great Britain. 
But Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia 
are also visited, and these chapters will prob- 
ably be the most interesting ones to the stay- 
at-home reader. 


SUNSHINE ’MID SHADOWS. By Mabelle 
P. Clapp. Boston: George H. Ellis. —Bonds 
of weariness and pain cannot always hold the 
spirit that seeks expression; and poems such 
as these are a tribute to that wonderful spir- 
itual chemistry which transmutes suffering 
into inspiration and strength for others. 
Miss Clapp lay helpless for five years before 
she died, unable to lift her head from the 
pillow and obliged to dictate the poems into 
which she poured much of her inner experi- 
ence and hope. They are serene and cheer- 
ful, and many are even playful and bright, 
especially those written about children. 
Some have already appeared in the Christian 
Register, and others will appear from time 
to time. To one who knows the beautiful 
life out of which they were born their ten- 
derness and courage are especially helpful. 


POETRY OF THE SEASONS. By Mary: A. 
Lovejoy. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
60 cents.—Three years ago Miss Lovejoy 
published her compilation of nature poetry 
for children of primary grades, Mature in 
Verse. It is a wholly admirable collection, 
—an opinion then expressed and now 
strengthened by thorough testing among chil- 
dren. There is no reason why this com- 
panion volume should not prove as success- 
ful, since it has been prepared with the same 
care and the same ideals of service. More 
than one hundred and fifty poets are repre- 
sented; and thus great variety of thought 
and treatment is secured, even in this field 
where the range seems comparatively limited. 
It is a good thing when books like this be- 
come familiar to our school-children. 


THE Losr Worp. By Henry Van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 50. 
This Christmas legend, like the one which 
Dr. Van Dyke sent out a year ago, is a wel- 
come contribution to the more serious side 
of the Christmas rejoicing. The longing of 
the soul to complete itself in joy, to know 
support in sorrow, and to find the light of 
a new hope is theme fit for any season; and 
it is treated with depth of feeling and poetic 
expression. The book itself is a good ex- 
ample of artistic book-making, with photo- 
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gravure illustrations from drawings by C. K. 
Linson, ornamental borders, and handsome 
binding. 


More Carcors. By W. W. Jacobs. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.— 
The humor of these sea yarns is as original 
as it is ingenious, and there is many a good 
laugh between the yellow covers of the col- 
lection. Nothing could surpass the wicked 
cleverness of the boy who wanted to be a 
pirate, or the convincing honesty of the 
skipper who made out his first and only dis- 
bursement sheet, or the sanctimonious self- 
justification of the sailor who proved that he 
didn’t poison the dog. These are capital 
short stories with realistic character sketches 
and a flavor of genuine sea life. 


From Day to Day. By Theodora W. 
Woolsey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—A 
book made on a new and rather engaging 
plan. For each day in the year a very brief 
text is printed,—one to each page,—in four 
versions, English, French, German, ‘and 
Italian. It would do no -harm to tempt our 
young people to connect an exercise in four 
languages with a beautiful and devout say- 
ing for the beginning of the day. ‘The selec- 
tions are so made as not to suggest any 
specific theological bias. They are words of 
faith and hope. 


Miscellaneous. 


A poem by Ellen M. H. Gates, entitled 
On Christmas Day, has been published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in attractive form, for 
a Christmas souvenir. It is a message of 
loving friendship, and the decorations by 
Agnes O. Crane are simple and’in excellent 
taste. It comes in an envelope convenient 
for mailing. 


The Spoofah and the Antidote is a rhymed 
story of two strange creatures, one of which 
is half bicycle. They set out on a search 
for the barking snake, which insures them 
many strange adventures. The story is 
wholly whimsical and absurd, and the pict- 
ures which accompany it are quite as fantas- 
tic as the verse. It is prepared by Leila 
Trapmann, with the illustrations printed by 
Lemercier of Paris; and the publishers are 
E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York. 


The name of Lillian Gertrude Shuman may 
have been seen occasionally in the literary 
columns of the press, attached to bits of 
fugitive verse; but her first_volume of col- 
lected poems appears now under the title 
From Me to You, and is published by Lee & 
Shepard of Boston. Most of the verses re- 
flect the moods and fancies of a girl’s inner 
life. Others are descriptions of nature, and 
several of these are suggested by foreign 
scenes through which the writer has travelled. 
They are expressions of thought as well as 
feeling. 


Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn.,. has 
printed in a Christmas booklet a story for 
children by Rev. S. M. Crothers. It was 
written while he was minister of Unity 
Church, and is entitled Miss Muffet’s Christ- 
mas Party, and contains the latest news 
from ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ ‘‘Dr. Gul- 
liver,’’ and many other high-minded friends 
of the children. With the knowledge that 
many of our readers would like to have this 
beautiful token, it is announced that, by 
sending 35 cents, copies may be obtained of 
the Unity Book Company, 54 West 3d Street, 
St. Paul, Minn, oe . 
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Cradle Songs of Many Nations is an inter- 
esting collection of lullabies, printed with 
music and illustrations by the Clayton F. 
Summy Company of Chicago. These are ar- 
ranged in the form of a popular entertain- 
ment, which combines quaint and pleasing 
melodies, picturesque costumes, and glimpses 
of the manners and customs of other coun- 
tries. Full instructions are given by the 
compiler, Katherine Wallace Davis, under 
whose direction the entertainment has been 
given many times in Chicago and vicinity. 
Much care has been taken in collecting the 
songs, as also in preparing the costumes. 
The price of the book is $13; but application 
for performing rights must be made to the 
publishers, and for this the fee is $5, where 
the audience-room seats three hundred and 
fifty or more persons, $3 for smaller rooms. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me., pub- 
lishes in his November ‘‘Bibelot’’ Edward 
Cracroft Lefroy’s “choes from Theocritus— 
a series of sonnets suggested by various pas- 
sages in the Idyls of Theocritus. Never, 
surely, did a modern writer enter with 
warmer sympathy into the spirit of a classic 
author than young Lefroy in these sonnets. 

John Addington Symonds hailed them with 
lively admiration, and did not exaggerate 
their demand on our attention. The form of 
publication is as exquisite as the things 
themselves; and it may well be doubted 
whether, for 5 cents, so much outward and 
inward loveliness was ever offered to the 
public as in this tiny book. The field which 
Mr. Mosher deliberately affects is that of 
‘*precious things discovered late.’’ Lefroy’s 
work is one of these. There was no gener- 
ous recognition of it till the man was dead. 
But he must have had great ‘‘joy in sing- 
ing.?? 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their ‘‘ Half- 
moon Series’’—named so happily for Henry 
Hudson’s ship—a number on Zhe Early His- 
tory of Breuckelen, now Brooklyn Borough, 
New York. It is written by Harrington Put- 
nam, and is one of the briefest of the series, 
—strangely enough, for there was no lack of 
material to make a full and interesting one. 
Why so little concerning the visit of the 
Labadists, Dankers, and Sluyter, of which 
there is such a splendid monument, — the 
translation of their journal of 1679-80, pub- 
lished by the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety? The mother of Brooklyn, Catelyna 
Rapalje, was a remarkable woman in many 
ways. The mother of eleven children, she 
lived to see one hundred and forty-five of her 
descendants going to and fro in the earth 
and walking up and down in it. To returm 
to the Labadists, it is a wonderful story that 
they tell of Gowanus oysters a foot long, 
whether ‘‘with their shield or upon it,’” is 
not deposed. The beginnings of education 
and church organization are but slightly 
sketched; while there is considerable empha- 
sis on the resemblances between the New 
World Breuckelen and the Old, which may 
have led to the name given to the settlement, 
—which name, from first to last, has had 
mauy transformations. 


Books Received. 


Privately Printed. 
A Book of Remembrance. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. s 
Memoirs of the ite and Writings of Edward Gibbon. 


liver Farrar Emerson. : 
eee eemont Edited by Max Winkler. 
The Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimore Cooper. 


i hn B, Dunbar. _75 cents. > 
tN ‘iam Collins. Edited by Walter C. Bron- 


The Easiest German Reading. By George Hempl. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Hue Dyiwer: By Florence W. Holbrook. 75 


Whe Mosadge of Christ ‘to the Individual Man. The 


William Belden Noble Lectures at Harvard College for 
7808. $1.25. 


Rose Leaves. 
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; from George B. Reed, Boston. 
Mildred Marville, By George Fox Tucker. 
From Copeland & Day, Boston. 
Labor and the Angel. By Duncan Campbell Scott. $1.25. 
Poems. By Philip Henry Savage. $1.25. 
The Wayfarers. By Josephine Preston Peabody. $1.25. 
; From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
Sunshine ’mid Shadows. By Mabelle P. Clapp. 
; From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Library Edition of Edward Everett Hale’s Works. 
I. The Man without a Country, and Other Stories. 
L From the Marion Press, Jamaica, New York. 
The New Gulliver. By Wendell Phillips Garrison. 
. From Harper & Brothers, New Vork. 
Bismarck the Man and the Statesman. The Reflections 
and Reminiscences of Otto Prince von Bismarck. $7.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert. 


$1.25. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Seven Voices. By J. Hooker Hamersley. $1.75. 
On Christmas Day. By Ellen M. H. Gates. 
Phil ’o ’Rum’s Canoe and Madeleine Vercleres. 
William Henry Drummond. 
Fantastic Fables. By Ambrose Bierce. 1.00. 
Money and Bimetallism. By Henry A. Miller. $1.25. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New Vork. 
Psyche, a Study ofa Soul. 25 cents. 
_. . From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Historic Boston. An Historical Pilgrimage personally 
conducted by Edward Everett Hale. 
Bible Stories in Bible Language. By Edward Tuckerman 
Potter. $1.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New Vork. 
What Good does Wishing do? By Anna Robertson 
Brown Lindsay. 35 cents. 


Vol, 


By 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Saltarelle. Piano piece in dance form. By James H. 
Rogers. me : 
Cantiléne. Forviolin and piano. By Gustav Hollaender. 


Edited by Gustav Strube. 

Saviour, breathe an Evening Blessing, 
By William H. Griggs. 
Scherzino. For the piano. 
Berceuse. For the piano. By Alex. Ilynski. Edited by 

Gustav Strube. 
Ronde d’Amour. By N. Van Westerhout. 
upiter March. For the piano. By E. S. Phelps. 
arewell, ye Hills. Joan’s Aria from “The Maid of 
Orleans.” By Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky. 
Elégie. For the piano. By William Arms Fisher. 


Sacred Song. 
By I. J. Paderewski. 


Gavotte. For the piano. By James H, Rogers, 
Mazurek. By I. J. Paderewski. 
Menuet. By James H. Rogers. 


THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


Unitarian Congregational Churches 


FOR 1899 


will be published January 1, all lists being corrected as 
nearly as possible to that date. ra <* 

The Year Book contains lists of societies, ministers, as- 
sociations, and conferences, and the usual denominational 
information. 

Price 20 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. Packages of ten or more 15 cents a copy. 


Members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OV ES DOESae ALL 
A “LIFE” STORY. 


BY IDA LEMON HILDYARD. 


This striking “life” story, an admirable com- 
panion-work to Mr. Gannett’s “House Beauti- 
ful,” and, like that, a notable gift-book for 
birthday, wedding, or Christmas, is destined to 
have a great popular influence. No one who 
takes it up will lay it aside till every word is 
absorbed, and the reader, young or old, will 
rise from its perusal refreshed and ennobled. 


“Tt is°a lovely thing ... the most heart-moving and 
heart-helping little story I have read for many a day.”— 
John W., Chadwick. p 

“One of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 
written. _ Nothing could be simpler. God bless the 
woman who could write it.”’—Chrastian Register. 

“Tt is almost not a story; it isa breath of the greatest 
thing in the world,”—5S7, Paul Despatch. 

Cloth, neatly stamped, 60 pages, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75' cents, 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 26 pages, 15 
cents. 

*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


79 Milk Street, r - - Boston, Mass. 
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Chnstmas or New Year Gift 
For Young People. — 


THE STUDENT'S DIAR 


200 pages. 
By Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Unique and Useful. 


FOR 
Is99 


Handsomely bound in Leather, with Pocket, 
75 Cents. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers. 


ON SALE BY 


The American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Unitarian Book-room, 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Western Unitarian Book-room, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Pacific Coast Unitarian Book-room, 
334 Post Street, San Francisco. 


AND BY LEADING BOOKSELLERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A REPUBLICATION OF 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


BY 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 
25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. ELLs, 
Publisher, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


HYMNS. Cust Published.) 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 
_ POEMS. 
| By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


No better gift books than the above, “‘ Hymns” 
| and “Poems” being especially adapted for the 
holiday season, ‘Light on the Cloud” for time 
of bereavement and sorrow. 


| For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 FRANKLIN ST., Boston, 
104 East 20TH St., New York. 
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Christmas Carol. 


Child Jesus comes from heavenly height, 
To save us from sin’s keeping ; 
On manger straw, in darksome night, 
The Blessed One lies sleeping. 
The Star smiles down, the angels greet, 
The oxen kiss the Baby’s feet. 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah, 
Child Jesus. 


Take courage, soul, in grief cast down, 

Forget the bitter dealing : 

A Child is born in David’s town, 

To touch all souls with healing. 
Then let us go and seek the Child. 
Children like him, meek, undefiled. 

Hallelujah, Hallelujah, 
Child Jesus. 


— Hans Andersen. 


For the Christian Register. 


Dorothy’s Christmas Dream. 


BY SARAH N. BROWN. 


Christmas Day had not been a happy one 
for Dorothy. For the first time in her life 
she had been naughty on that day of all 
others when she knew she ought to be most 
good and obedient. To be sure, she had 
a great many good excuses for her bad be- 
havior. She had a very bad cold, which 
made her feel quite miserable; and then 
mamma would not let her go out in the nice, 
cold snow to play snowballs with her broth- 
ers. Dorothy knew that she might catch 
cold if she went out; but still it was very 
hard to be shut up in a hot nursery all the 
afternoon instead of being out in the crisp, 
cold air. Even her new toys could not con- 
sole her, when she heard her brothers laugh- 
ing at their play. 

She had teased and fretted at mamma, 
until, tired out at last, she flounced into the 
big arm-chair before the fire, and waited for 
the cuckoo clock to strike four. The hand 
moved slowly,—oh, how slowly! But it 
finally reached the hour; and there came a 
whirr and a grating noise, but that was all. 
The door did not open, and the bird did not 
come out. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ demanded Dorothy, excitedly, 
‘«why doesn’t it come out?”’ 

‘‘What, dear?’’ replied her mother, with- 
out lifting her eyes from her sewing. 

‘‘Why, the cuckoo.’’ ; 

‘*Oh, the spring to the door is broken, so 
the poor little bird can’t come out,’’ ex- 
plained mamma. ‘‘I must get papa to fix 
sa 

Well, here was another woe for poor little 
Dorothy. Why should the spring be broken 
on that very day when she particularly wanted 
to hear the cuckoo? But how about the poor 
little bird, shut up in the stupid old clock, 
and obliged to listen to its endless tick, 
tick! all day long. She wondered if it were 
not very sorry that it could not come out and 
give its merry little call; and she thought 
about it so long and so hard that she finally 
began to get very sleepy. The face of the 
clock grew dimmer and dimmer, until at last 
it faded quite out of sight; and all she could 
see was—snow. 


Yes: she was really out in the snow. But, 
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somehow, she did not seem to enjoy it a bit; 
for she could not see her brothers anywhere, 
and she was very cold and lonely. 

She hurried along, not knowing where she 
was going, but not daring to stop, until, 
after she had gone a long way, she saw be- 
fore her a beautiful golden gate; and beyond 
that gate it seemed to be summer, for the 
trees were green, and there were flowers in 
the grass. 

Dorothy ran eagerly forward, and was just 
going through the gate into this beautiful 
country when she heard a miserable little 
voice crying, ‘‘Wait for me, and take me 
with you.”’ 

It sounded like her little brother’s voice; 
but, when she turned, she saw only an ugly 
little creature, half buried in the snow, who 
seemed unable to move. 

‘*Indeed, I cannot wait, I am so cold,’’ 
she said; ‘‘and, besides, I cannot carry you, 
anyway. Mamma said it would strain my 
back.’’ 

Then she added, in a lower voice (but still 
he seemed to hear), ‘‘You are so ugly that 
you do not belong in such a _ beautiful 
country. ’’ 

All the while she was speaking to the 
little man Dorothy had felt an uncomfortable 
whirring inside of her, and heard a grating 
noise; and, when she turned to leave him 
and enter the gate, an angel barred the way, 
and a voice like the deep tones of an organ 
said: ‘‘You must go back. You cannot 
enter Cuckoo Land.’’ The gate and the 
country vanished; and she was again out in 
the snow, shivering with cold and crying as 
though her heart would break. This time, 
however, she was not alone; for there were 
people weeping all around her, and she was 
so glad of company that she went up to a 
little child who was nearest her, and said, 
**Oh, dear! what shall we do?’’ But the 
child did not answer, and only sobbed afresh. 
So Dorothy put her arms around her neck, 
kissed her, and said: ‘‘Never mind, dear! 
Please don’t cry any more.’’ 

As she spoke, she heard, ‘‘Cuckoo, 
cuckoo!’’ and something seemed to fly out of 
her mouth beside the words. 

The child looked up, smiling through her 
tears, and, stretching up her arms toward 
Dorothy’s head, cried eagerly, ‘‘ The cuckoo- 
bird!’? 

‘‘What do you mean, dear?’’ asked Doro- 
thy, wonderingly. But the child did not 
answer, only tugged at her dress; and, allow- 
ing herself to be pulled along in this fash- 
ion, Dorothy suddenly discovered that they 
had passed through the gate into the beauti- 
ful country, and were standing among the 
flowers. 

A beautiful lady came forward to welcome 
them; and Dorothy begged to know where 
she was, and all about the cuckoo-bird. 

The lady smiled, and answered, ‘‘This is 
Cuckoo Land, the land of love; and, when- 
ever we speak, the cuckoo-bird comes out and 
rests on our heads, as you see.”’ 

Dorothy looked; and, ‘sure enough! there 
was a cuckoo upon the lady’s head. 

‘But some people,’’ the beautiful lady 
went on to say, ‘‘do not keep their doors in 
order, so that the dear little bird cannot 
come out; and sometimes it has to stay shut 
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up so long that it dies, and can never come 
out again. Whenever you are cross, dear, 
you are keeping your door shut, so that the 
bird of love cannot come out. Do you never 
feel him fluttering against the bars of his 
cage inside you? 

‘‘Then, when you are kind, as you were 
to the little girl, the bird flies out so 
quickly and so gladly! Even in the world 
where you live, though the people cannot see 
it, they know it is there, and love to have 
you near them for the sake of the cuckoo- 
bird. ’’ 

Dorothy looked up to thank: the beautiful 
lady, but she vanished from her sight. It 
was her mamma instead, who was leaning 
over her chair, and saying: ‘‘Why, darling! 
Have you been asleep? Wake up, and see 
how nicely papa has fixed the clock.’’ 

Looking up, and seeing the love in her 
mother’s eyes, Dorothy thought of the bird 
of love. The clock was striking five, while 
her brothers came trooping in the door; and, 
with the little bird’s cheery note ringing in 
her ears, she answered, ‘‘ Yes, cuckoo!’’ 


From Nanny Winslow’s Diary. 


Our little New England great-grandmothers 
had no Christmas trees nor Christmas stock- 
ings. Indeed, even-the merriest of them felt 
it no deprivation to work as usual on that 
day, and would have been apt to look with 
suspicion and disapproval upon any one who 
observed it either as holiday or holy day, so 
inevitably had religious reaction obscured 
alike its sacred and its human claims. 

It is odd to find little Nanny Winslow, 
a Boston school-girl of more than a century 
ago, speaking with slurring disapproval of 
the closing of her school for Christmas, al- 
though she is ready enough to note joyously 


FOR TIRED BR 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Supplies the needed nerve force. 
Take no Substitute, 


Eas Se Piste 


To California 


Could command no better 
service than that enjoyed 
by every passenger on 
The California Limited, via 
Santa Fé Route. It is the 
best service known in mod- 
ern railway travel. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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any other anniversary. Christmas Eve of 
1771 she notes that she is not to go to school 
for the rest of the week, and proceeds duly 
to record the weather :— 

**Elder Whitwell told my aunt that this 
winter began as did the winter of 1740. 
How that was I don’t remember; but this J 
know, that to-day is by far the coldest we 
have had since I have been in New England. 
(4. B.—All run that are abroad.) ’’ 

December 27 she makes another entry :— 

““This day the extremity of the cold is 
somewhat abated. I keept Christmas at 
home this year, & did a very good day’s 
work, aunt says so. How 
been this week I shall tell you by & by. I 
spent the most part of Tuesday evening with 
my favorite, Miss Soley, & she is still con- 
fined by a cold & the weather so severe that 
I cannot git farther. I am to visit her again 
before I sleep and consult with her (or rather 


she with me) upon a perticular matter which || 


you shall know in its place.’’ 


She had no scruples about observing New]. 


Year’s, but sends the good wishes of the sea- 
son to her family, and records that, though 


she has bestowed no New Year’s gifts as yet} 


herself, she has received one,—a book, in 
““nice guilt and flowers covers,’’—and is 
about going out to pay some calls. Some 
days later occurs the proud explanation of the 
‘*perticular matter, ’’’— alas for Nanny’s spell- 
ing,— which proves to have been the plan- 
ning of ‘‘a very genteel, well regulated 
assembly’’ of little misses, who met to enjoy 
country dancing, woo the widow, hunt the 


notable I have |. 
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comprises only some eleven acres. Last year 
the government decided to erect fortifications 
on the island, and workmen sent to build 
temporary dwellings made great destruction 
among the birds and their eggs. These 
peaceful gray birds, unused to cruelty, were 
so tame that they made no attempt to fly at 
the approach of man, and so were easily capt- 
ured and destroyed. In the spring a few re- 
turned to their old haunts; but, as other forts 
are to be erected, there will be no place for 
the feathered pioneers on the little island. 


A Christmas Spy. 


When Pheebe brought the wood and coal 
To lay the fire, what did she see 
But Baby — dropped upon one knee 
And peering up the chimney-hole! 


She never turned her little head, 

With all its curly yellow hair. 

I asked, ‘‘ What are you doing there?” 
“Me look for Santa Taus|! ” she said. 


—Edith M. Thomas, 


A Young Sir Walter. 


The best story I know of an Edinburgh 
street boy was told me by a lady who wit- 
nessed the incident. There was a Christmas 
treat given to poor children at a mission 
hall; and hundreds of little ones were assem- 
bled at the doors in advance of the hour of 
admittance, many of them barefoot. Among 
the number was a sweet-faced little girl, who 


whistle, thread the needle, and other simple} Seemed less hardened than most to the cold; 


pastimes, besides a treat of nuts, raisins, 
and cake. 

Nanny describes her costume for the occa- 
sion with innocent delight; but it must cer- 


tainly have been more elaborate than beauti- 


for she shivered in her poor jacket, and 
danced from one foot to the other on the 
cold, hard stones. A boy not much older 
watched this performance for a few minutes, 
and then, with a sudden impulse of protec- 


ful, or, as we should think, appropriate for| tion, took off his cap, put it down before 


a little girl of twelve. Here it is in full, 
spelling and all. An odd little figure she 
must have been in all her gorgeousness of 
paste diamonds, garnets, and marcasite, 
which is but an old-fashioned name for iron 
pyrites, or fool’s gold, as she went decor- 
ously through the dance :— 

‘‘T was dress’d in my yellow coat, black 


her, and said, ‘‘Ye maun stand on that. ’’— 
Sunday Magazine. 


A Favorite Game. 


A favorite Christmas game in England is 
‘*Snap-dragon.’’ A plate or bowl of brandy 
is prepared and lighted, into which raisins 


bib & apron, black feathers on my head, my} aye thrown, and then plucked out of the burn- 


past comb, & all my past, garnet, marqueset ing brandy with the bare fingers. 


& jet pins, together with my silver plume, 
my loket, rings, black collar round my neck, 
black mitts & 2 or 3 yards of blue ribbin 
(black & blue is high tast), striped tucker 
and ruffels (not my best), & my silk shoes 
compleated my dress.’’— Youth's Companion. 


Homeless Sea-birds. 


Among the sad results of the war, many 
thousands of sea-gulls have been wiped out 
of existence. Great Gull Island, situated at 
the eastern end of Long Island, was one of 
the interesting spots in America to scientists 
who desire to study the habits of sea-birds; 
but, ‘when our government was building coast 
defences, it made sad, havoc among these 
peaceful dwellers of long standing. 

It was estimated that more than fourteen 
thousand gulls found their nesting - places 
among the cliffs of this little island, which 


The feat 
requires considerable dexterity, in order to 
avoid burning the skin; and blistered fingers 
are as common in England the day after 
Christmas as burned hands in America on the 
5th of July. 


Queer Neighbors. 


In one of the stores in New York are two 
departments that are very interesting to the 
children. One is devoted to canary-birds, 
and the other to Angora cats. These sup- 
posed enemies, of course, are caged; but 
they do not seem to annoy each other in the 
least. The birds sing as cheerfully as though 
there were not a cat within miles, and the 
cats.sleep and doze as though a bird were 
a thing entirely beyond their interest. The 
cats’ cages are beautiful, roomy, and fur- 
nished with rugs; and many of them have 
baskets trimmed with ribbon. 
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A Tree for Prince of Wales. 


Christmas trees were unknown in England 
until the reign of Queen Victoria. After the 
present Prince of Wales had become three 
or four years old, Prince Albert ornamented 
a Christmas tree for the amusement of the 
infant prince. The idea pleased the people; 
and, as Christmas trees were every year made 
a feature of the court celebration, the fashion 
soon spread among the English. 


Aunt: ‘‘Harry, do you love your baby 
brother?’’ Harry: :‘‘What’s the use? He 
wouldn’t know it if I did.’’ —Sedected. 


Adelbert’s prescription for Ethel’s doll 
was: ‘‘Medicine, five cents a dose: let her 
drink half, and rub the other half on her 
ankle. ’’—Progress. 


Phyllis accidentally discovered a doll that 
her mother had concealed in a trunk in read- 
iness for the little lady’s birthday. The 
following day, at dinner, she surprised the 
family by remarking, ‘‘I’m trying so hard to 
forget something I want to remember that I 
don’t feel very hungry.’’ 


The third day that Edna went to school 
she did not come home promptly. When her 
mother asked why, she said she had to stay 
after school because she ‘‘came in crooked.’’ 
‘‘Came in crooked!’’ said her mother. ‘‘I 
don’t understand!’’ Edna didn’t, either: 
she said she came in just as she always had. 
The next day Miss H. met Edna’s mother, 
and told her she was sorry to keep the little 
girl, but that she communicated until it was 
necessary. — Youth’s Companion. 


Ask for the Best and you'll 
get BELL'S 


and 
Ss j youll get 
for the Best 


Spiced Seasoning, 


30 Years the Favorite. 


__ Artificial Human Eyes 


= ew LLOY Dito, 


- 323 Washington Street, 
Opp, Old South Church, Boston 


Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 


Write for particulars. 


ESCAPED THE BLIZZARD. 
Settlers from the North in Highland Springs, the 
elevated Health Resort and pleasant suburb of Richmond, 
Va., have secured health and comfort in a mild climate 
free from blizzards. Do likewise. Write for particulars. 
E, S. Reap, HiGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. 
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Good News. 


Christmas. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres ! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


For, if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold; 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon, and die ; 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


— Milton 


Benefit Societies. 


This general name is applied, in England 
more than in this country, to mutual socie- 
ties, where the members pledge themselves 
to bear the pecuniary charges of sickness, of 
old age, or of funerals, in which, so far as 
they are concerned, each lives for all and all 
for each. In this country at the present 
time such societies are, perhaps, a little out 
of favor, suffering under a transient cloud, 
which has arisen from mismanagement in 
some cases. But, in principle, the societies 
are right; and, as the twentieth century goes 
on, their mere example will lead us more 
and more into that fraternal social order 
which belongs to the Christian religion, and 
is the practical interpretation of the Golden 
Rule. 

The first important failure in the adminis- 
tration of such societies has revealed itself 
so often, and indeed so sadly, that we need 
scarcely allude to it. A body of young men, 
well acquainted with each other, working 
together, associate themselves as a mutual 
insurance company; and each one pledges 
himself to contribute, say, $1 to the widow 
of any associate, when that associate dies. 
While they are all young, this seems a very 
cheap life insurance; but as certain as the 
revolution of the world is it that they will 
all grow older. Yet it is necessary to keep 
their ranks full; and they find, as twenty and 
thirty years pass by, that no other young 
men want to join a society of those who are 
approaching the death-line. All sorts of 
ingenious efforts have been made to meet this 
difficulty; but at bottom the difficulty is 
itself a stumbling-block to the long continu- 
ance of societies made on this simple prin- 
ciple. 

In the reports to which we alluded last 
week of the various printers’ associations of 
the country there will be found a very valua- 
ble suggestion, which is working itself into 
all similar institutions. In the great estab- 
lishment of the government printing works, 
for, instance, in a society numbering some 
six hundred men, each member pays $1 en- 
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trance fee,”and pays $1 a month ‘into the 
common treasury. This sum proves amply 
sufficient to pay $10 a week to every member 
of the society who falls sick in the course of 
the year. At the end of the year it proves 
that the treasurer has a considerable sum in 
his hands. It is this considerable sum which 
has been the bane of the mutual societies; 
but, in the provisions of the Washington 
constitution and those of most of the print- 
ing establishments which have followed its 
example, a dividend is made at once, and 
each member of the society in good standing 
receives a share of the accumulation at the 
end of the year. By so simple an arrange- 
ment as this is it made possible to continue 
the society without throwing an undue bur- 
den upon any member. 

It is clear enough to any ‘‘academic’’ 
student of the subject that ingenious methods 
can be contrived to meet the ills of sickness, 
old age, or accident, the evils of widowhood 
and orphanhood, which would cover the 
details of such misfortune more accurately 
than this rough-and-ready system by which 
aman pays $12 a year, and receives back $9 
as his assessment. The difficulty of these 
academic methods is in detail and in the 
amount of machinery which is necessary. 
Alas! in charitable affairs, as in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, the managers begin to think that 
the society is made for them, and forget that 
it is made for another set of people. There 
have been, however, signal successes achieved 
in the associations for securing medical treat- 
ment, such as Dr. Slicer established to such 
advantage in the city of Providence. Here 
a hundred or a thousand people subscribed 
to a common fund, which paid a competent 
physician a proper salary; and it became his 
business to keep the family in health, to 
visit his clients in their health as well as in 
their sickness, to secure the advantages of 
hygiene in that most admirable method which 
proves that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. 

The establishment of small hospitals, 
which shall be real homes, in large numbers 
in large cities, will probably prove to be 
another method of co-operation in which the 
next century will improve as the past century 
is suggesting. And, as there is less and less 
emigration from communities, so that men 
die in the homes in which they were born, 
it will become more and more certain that 
a system of old age insurance, available for 
men and women ‘alike who have passed a 
certain limit, will be introduced into the 
legislation of Christian lands. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


The Control of Tuberculosis. 


Sir Richard Thorne, in delivering the lect- 
ures known as the ‘‘Harben Lectures on 
Health’? in London, selected for his subject 
‘The Control of Tuberculosis by Public Au- 
thority.’’ His treatment of the subject is of 
great value and interest. He points out the 
curious fact that England (and he might 
have added America) are the only civilized 
nations which habitually consume milk raw. 
Now milk, however many bacilli it may con- 
tain, may be rendered absolutely safe food 
by being raised to the temperature of boiling 
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water, or even to something less than this, — 
about 155 degrees Fahrenheit, —and suffered 
to cool; while, if the cooling be gradual and 
complete, —that is, if the milk received and 
heated in the morning be not used until 
evening,—the flavor is scarcely at all affected 
by the process. Here is perfect security, if 
consumers can but be induced to avail them- 
selves of it. me 

It should also be pointed out by physicians 
to those who place trust in them that the 
milk of the human mother is not likely to 
contain bacilli or to communicate tubercu- 
losis, and that maternal feeding, as opposed 
to artificial feeding, would be likely to pro- 
duce a large diminution in infantile mortal- 
ity. This last remark is suggested by the 
somewhat discouraging fact that, by recent 
returns in England, it is proved that the 
cases of abdominal tuberculosis in children 
have not diminished; that is, the diminu- 
tion of mortality has not only been trivial 
at most ages in this disease, but, in early 
childhood or under one year, all the advan- 
tages gained at other ages by sanitation have 
not only disappeared, but have been replaced 
by an actual increase in the death-rate. The 
lecturer ascribes this loss to the fact that the 
food of children under one year of age is so 
largely composed of milk, and that the milk 
of cows frequently contains tubercle bacilli. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*The latest number of the Buéletin of 
the Department of Labor contains a valuable 
article on the mutual relief and benefit asso- 
ciations in the printing trade, by William 
Maudly of the Department of Labor. The 
printers have shown great good sense in their 
arrangement for taking care of each other; 
and the reports on American plans, ranging 
from one end of the country to the other, 
are well worth the study of practical peo- 
plesiaee. 

. . » ‘*Our readers were interested in Mrs. 
Chant’s efforts to introduce more careful 
supervision of the licenses for music, danc- 
ing, and stage-play entertainments in the 


FOSTER & CO. 


(Wiliam S. Foster) 
have taken the store 
No. 32 West Street, 
‘Boston, where they 
will show a choice 
assortment of 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, GOLD 
JEWELRY, AND STERLING 
SILVERWARE, 


et 


not be given. 


the several millions of 


* 
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Greater London. The period for the annual 
renewal of these licenses having come round, 


_ the committee of the London County Council 


intimated that they would only recommend 
the renewal of licenses of music halls on the 
condition that certain specified songs, as to 
which complaint had been received, should 
In one instance, where a 
theatre is not yet completed, the license was 
granted on the condition that ‘no intoxicat- 
ing liquors are to be sold on the premises.’ ’’ 
... ‘fA curious report is published in 
England as to the consumption of liquor in 
the Cook Islands, which shows that the im- 
ports of wine, beer, and spirits, had varied 
from £500 a year to a figure as high as 
4715. The increase seems to have been due 
to the wish of the native judges to collect, 
as a perquisite of their own, a small charge 
for every liquor permit which they issued. 
These judges, unfortunately, were high offi- 
cers in the mission church. The British 
resident now writes that he has succeeded in 
checking this increase, and that for 1898 the 
imports of spirits have been confined almost 
entirely to the Europeans. What is interest- 
ing in his report is the statement that, while 
there is still drunkenness among the Maoris, 
it comes from the secret prohibited manu- 
facture of liquor by the fermentation of 
oranges, bananas, and pineapples.’’. . 


New York Letter. 


Eighty Christmases ago Washington Irving 
published his ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York’’; and it is said that ‘‘this pro- 
longed, elaborate, and audacious burlesque 
of the early annals of New Amsterdam’’— 
this wittiest book that America had produced 
—gave great offence in many of the drawing- 
rooms of Irving’s ‘‘little native city’’ of 
eighty thousand inhabitants. So great was 
the feeling of local importance, and so seri- 
ous-minded and provincial was New York 
society of those days, that it could not make 
merry with Irving over a caricature of its 
own faults and failings. 

This was eighty years ago; and not the 
least of the vast changes since then is the 
passing away from among us of most, if not 
all, of our narrowness or localism of thought 
or interest. A man cannot long be one of 
inhabitants of all 
nationalities in this great city without 
quickly becoming, in a very literal way, a 
citizen of the world. A prominent clergy- 
man, after years of residence in one of the 
large cities of the United States, —famed for 
its culture, confessed, after twelve months 
of New York metropolitan experience, ‘‘I 
never knew before how narrow my horizon 
had been, how perfectly provincial I was.’’ 
The cosmopolitanism of New York grows 
greater each year, and the city was never so 
much as now a great social and commercial 
centre. Washington Irving left New York, 
and prolonged his travels in foreign lands to 
gain the cultivation, the charm of manner, 
and the cosmopolitan point of view for which 
he was unique in the New Vork social cir- 
cles of his day. But these desirable quali- 
ties may be acquired here, as well as, if not 
better than, anywhere else in the world. 
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Such, at any rate, is the opinion of a vast 
number of Americans who this winter, as 
never before, are filling our immense and 
palatial hotels to overflowing. They come 
for the horse show,—the first great social 
event of the season: they stay for the opera. 
Or they come for the picture galleries, and 
stay to do their Christmas shopping. Or 
they come with a party of friends for a few 
days or weeks of hotel life, and for the op- 
portunity of enjoying the best plays of the 
season. It was not the President’s wife, 
who was with us for a few days last week, 
purchasing Christmas gifts, who made com- 
ing to New York for Christmas shopping 
a fashion. She came because it was already 
the fashion. As early as Thanksgiving week 
it was remarked that the shops were thronged 
with out-of-town holiday purchasers, and our 
merchants undoubtedly have to thank the en- 
terprising Association of New York Trades- 
men for this innovation. This association 
has been active and untiring in its efforts to 
centre commerce in New York, and has won 
the co-operation of the railroad lines to the 
extent of their giving a reduction in fares to 
all wholesale buyers and the members of 
their families. 

The thoughtlessness which is so apt to 
make an unethical bargain-hunter out of the 
Christmas shopper, at this joyous time, has 
been somewhat curbed this season by the 
special appeal of the Consumers’ League, 
urging men and women to trade only with 
the ‘‘fair houses,’’ not alone those that com- 
ply with the usual requirements of the league 
in regard to wages, hours, and physical and 
other conditions, but those which furnish 
supper, or its equivalent in money, to their 
employees who are kept at their work during 
the evenings of the holiday season. Printed 
circulars defining the standard of a ‘‘fair 
house’’ were scattered broadcast; and a list 
of such firms as are fair and square was 
given upon application at the office of the 
league, in the United Charities Building. 
The work of the league should interest every 
consumer, whether belonging to the producers 
or to the non-productive class. Could its 
beneficent objects be carried out, such pitiful 
cases as Helen Campbell reveals in her 
‘Prisoners of Poverty’’ would be much less 
possible. The league purposes forming a 
federation with similar leagues all over the 
country, and of then adopting a federation 
label to be sewed on all garments made in 
shops which comply with the requirements 
of the league. 

One branch of holiday trade has shown 
sufficient divergence this season from former 
methods to denote more than a passing ten- 
dency: it indicates a permanent readjustment 
in the book business. The book-counter, 
which heretofore has satisfied the ambition 
of the managers of the department stores in 
this special line of trade, has lately grown to 
be of about the same proportions as the fully 
equipped bookstore. The most indifferent 
observer must have noted the great stock of 
books to be found now in these fill-all-wants 
stores,—books richly bound and of the best 
class of literature. The clerks are prepared 
to take and fill orders to supply any book 
published anywhere; and, from all accounts, 
it appears that there is not less book-buying 
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elsewhere because of this expansion in the 
department store. It is a notable fact that 
the old, established book-houses are prosper- 
ing as well as ever; while new publishing 
houses are coming into being, and seem to 
find ample and remunerative fields for their 
energies and capital. The conclusion must 
be drawn that we are becoming a book-buy- 
ing and book-reading nation,—a fact which 
ought to commend us to England’s lord chief 
justice, who has so recently found fault with 
his own countrymen because, in this reading 
age, they care too little for books and too 
much for scrappy journalism. 

There have been the usual efforts made this 
season to carry Christmas cheer to the for- 
Jorn and unfortunate. It is the one season 
of the year when people who at no other time 
give a cent for or a thought to the enjoyment 
of those who have no claim upon them make 
haste to do penance for their self-indulgence 
and extravagance by starting festivities for 
poor children, poor women, or all three com- 
bined. It is quite impossible to estimate 
how much compulsory charity these emo- 
tional well-wishers of the unfortunate force 
from their wealthy friends and acquaintances, 
but it is undoubtedly large. It is a great 
piece of good fortune when the outcome of 
their ill-advised and ill-inspired efforts do 
no positive harm to the class they intend to 
aid. The Christmas festivals, for a time 
gotten up by a would-be fashionable New 
York society man for the children of the 
poor, are within the remembrance of all. 
They resulted in most distressing scenes of 
greed and bad manners among the recipients 
who attended. It was necessary to have 
policemen present to keep the peace and 
good - will festival from becoming a free 
fight. Fortunately, the appeals of the Char- 
ity Organization Society to the public to 
discontinue these foolish, degrading benefits 
caused their promoter and his too generous 
supporters to discontinue them. 

The one project of this kind which seems 
to be free from the objections that have been 
justly urged against some previous efforts in 
this line is a festival, the chief feature of 
which is a huge tree, laden with gifts, which 
will be held this year, as for several past, in 
one of the theatres of Greater New York. 
Tickets of admission are distributed through 
authorized channels to little ones who never 
have any other Christmas joy in their lives. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sittig of Brooklyn are 
the promoters of this festival, and it is now 
an incorporated institution. 

A picture exhibition, which is being well 
attended, is now in progress at the American 
Art Galleries. The liberal in religion who 
visits it, expecting to find a sympathetic por- 
trayal for him of the life of the greatest of 
men, whose birth he, with all Christendom, 
is rejoicing over at this time, is doomed to 
grievous disappointment. As he approaches 
the galleries, the announcement, printed on 
a Roman cross of deep red, that ‘‘The Life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrated by over 
Four Hundred Paintings and Drawings by J. 
James Tissot,’’ is on exhibition, prepares 
him for his visit. The entire collection is 
the result of a ten years’ sojourn of the artist 
in the Holy Land, and is used in illustrating 
his book on ‘The Life of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ. ’’ 
over eighteen inches square. None is on 
canvas; but all are in water-colors, in the 
style the artists call ‘‘gouache,’’ or are in 
black and white crayon. Their coloring is 
cool, brilliant, and very satisfactory. They 
exhibit wonderful technique; but they por- 
tray the life of the supernatural Christ, and 
not the historical Jesus. 
dently is a realist; for he spares you not a 
scene of the terrible tragedy of Holy Week, 
and even gives one quite superfluous and 
ridiculous picture of ‘‘The Rich Man in 
Hell.’’ He is, of course, a believer; but, 
oddly, in every instance where he attempts the 
supematural, he is far below the level of his 
best work. By far the most pleasing part of 
the collection is that illustrating the child- 
hood of Jesus. The winsome Jewish boy 
wins your heart at once. 

It has been a matter of grief to his parish- 
ioners and many other friends that Rev. 
Merle St. C. Wright has been unable, on 
account of illness, to occupy his pulpit for 
the past two Sundays. Rev. Robert Collyer 
preached for him. But Mr. Wright is recov- 
ering his usual vigor, as is also Dr. Savage, 
who last Sunday was obliged to absent. him- 
self from his Sunday morning service. 

M. A. M. 


A Great Opportunity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

No thoughtful person but looks upon this 
as a sober, critical moment in our nation’s 
history,—one that marks an epoch, one whose 
decisions are charged with consequences for 
weal or woe unlike any before. When 1808 
began, who had the dimmest thought of what 
the year would unfold of radical change? 
Now, on the verge of 1899, with this year’s 
startling history almost written,—a war that 
came as a flash, a war ‘or humanity, briefly 
and successfully fought, and, in consequence, 
islands south of us, west of us, and in the 
Far East ours to care for,—serious and per- 
plexing duties, of a sort that have never 
been ours before, await us. 

Do we not see something of Destiny (or, 
more reverently, of Providence) in this sud- 
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den, sharp change,—that, when the islands 
of the sea were crying out against tyranny 
and oppression, the drift of events should 
bring them, almost as in a moment, under 
the government that stands for all that is 
opposed to tyranny and oppression? Was 
there ever a grander opportunity to stand by 
the principles of our Constitution? “ Was 
there ever a greater temptation to step aside 
from them? As we see the subtle love of 
power and possession creeping in at this 
time in an alarming measure, should not 
every honest man raise a clarion cry against 
it? Because the Philippines and other isl- 
ands of the sea are ours, imperialism does 
not necessarily follow. On the contrary, for 
the very reason that they are ours, that they 
have been taken under the foster-care of a 
government that stands for liberty, opportu- 
nity, and brotherhood, imperialism mzs¢ not, 
cannot, follow. We should be trampling on 
our very Constitution itself, striking, verily, 
the death-knell of our national life, to per- 
mit it. Justly might the nations of the earth 
point the finger of scorn at us, and say, ‘‘ Woe 
unto you, hypocrites!’’ if we allowed it. 

The only logical sequence of a war for 
humanity is a work for humanity. Shall we 
flinch from that work because it is hard? 
Having begun so well, shall we now take 
backward steps? Let us, rather, look upon 
it as a high task with which we have been 
honored,—to carry the rich resources of our 
own advanced civilization to help these poor, 
oppressed people on toward a like civiliza- 
tion. Man or nation never erred in follow- 
ing the law of giving rather than getting. 
The noblest privilege of the strong is to help 
the weak. 

We must believe that the people of these 
islands have in them the elements of self- 
government. Their brave, persistent fight for 
freedom seems to prove this. Under the 
guidance of our best men, what may not be 
done for them! Whatever of agony, struggle, 
travail of soul, and even sacrifice of life it 
may cost to assist at the rebirth of these 
downtrodden people, let us accept the peril 
of the situation, marking the closing years 
of. this wonderful nineteenth century of the 
Christian era with something in keeping 
with the teachings that began that era. 

‘Aw Gua 


Christmas in Early Days. 


The jealousy which the Puritans enter- 
tained of the celebration of Christmas Day, 
as connected with popish usages, caused that 
day not only to lose its sacred character, but 
even to be entirely undistinguished. The 
writer has heard his father say that, in the 
early years of the century, when he was a 
pupil in the Boston Latin School, at Christ- 
mas time the master inquired before the 
school what day that might be, and that none 
of the boys was able to return an answer. 


The change which has since taken place} 


shows how sudden, in modern years, may 
be variations of usage. Nevertheless, in the 
eighteenth century the popular games and 
mummings which in England belonged to the 
season still continued to be more or less 
observed in New England, according to the 
following account; ‘When my mother was 
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a girl (she was born about 1752, and died at 
the age of ninety-five years), maskers came 
to houses, and entered with a prologue, each 
making a speech.* The performance included 
a prologue, combat, cure, and questions. I 
remember the following lines :— 
‘“*Ffere comes I, who never came yet, 

Great head and little wit; 

And, though my wit it is so ill, 

Before I go I’ll please you still.’ 
Next came questions and evasive answers: 
“How wide is this river?’ ‘The ducks and 
the geese they do fly over.’ The asker was 
a traveller coming over. All were maskers 
in disguise, with swords, etc. At this time 
Christmas was not kept. ’’—Churchman. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, December 13. There were present 
Messrs. Bowles, Brown, S. A. Eliot, Forbes, 
Fox, Garver, Hosmer, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Little, Slicer, and Wright, and 
Mrs. Catlin, Mrs. Talbot, and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of November :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand November 1...--.+..++es+eeee sees $2,016.40 
Cash from donations......-.-2-----0es-+sseesers 150.60 
Income on investments 500 775-00 
Sale of books......... 2.0. .ssssees oes 893.64 

Church Building Loan Fund as 
amount borrowed. 2.0.0... csc0ness 1,000.00 
All other sources: ..<..00000.0c000 cen 83.19 
$10,918.83 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purpOSeS...-...-e+++ esse eres eeee 
Books tracts: etGeesneeaeese> see ner ebeiere 
Walariesisyocles-stee 
FEXDEDSES) canis < sian’ 
All other payments...... 

Cash on hand December 1.... 


$10,918.83 


The amount of temporary loans is $20,000, 
to Church Building Loan Fund, including 
$2,000 brought over from last year. 

The business of the Middle States had 
precedence; and upon the recommendation 
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of the committee the following appropria- 
tions were made for the year beginning Jan. 
I, 1899: Albany, N.Y., $900; Ithaca, N.Y. 
$1,300; Gouverneur, N.Y., $600; New 
Brighton, N.Y., $550; Trenton, N.Y., $270; 
Ridgewood, N.J., $100; Plainfield, N.J., 
$250; Vineland, N.J., #150; Erie, Pa., 
$600; Ottawa, Can., f900; one-half the 
salary of the superintendent of the Middle 
States, $1,500. An application received 
from the society in Troy, N.Y., was laid 
upon the table; and the superintendent for 
the Middle States was requested to visit 
Troy, confer with the trustees, and report at 
the next meeting of the board. 

The Publication Committee reported its 
action in regard to making some changes and 
omissions in the list of tracts. 

The Educational Committee reported in 
regard to the application for the Meadville 
Theological School for the income of the 
Perkins Fund; and, upon the report of the 
committee, it was: ‘‘ Voted, To establish the 
Perkins Fellowship, with an income of $400, 
to be awarded annually in the month of 
April, by the Committee on Education of 
this Association, to some theological student 
who desires larger opportunities of education, 
and who intends to enter the Unitarian min- 
istry.’’ ‘‘ Voted, To communicate this vote 
to the faculties of the Meadville Theological 
School and the Harvard Divinity School, 
that they may announce this fellowship in 
their catalogues if they see fit.’’ 

The secretary reported upon the situation 
in Lincoln, Neb.; and votes were adopted 
authorizing the treasurer to expend the money 
received for the purpose from the Church of 
the Messiah, N.Y., whenever All Souls’ 
Church, Lincoln, Neb., shall have accepted 
the plan for the readjustment of the church 
debt. 

Upon the report of the House Committee 
it was ‘‘ Voted, That the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation be presented to Mrs. Charles Lowe 
for her offer of a gift of a portrait of Rev. 
Charles Lowe, and that the gift be gratefully 
accepted.’’ 

The treasurer reported the receipt of a 
legacy of $1,000 from the estate of Marion 
L. Tompkins, late of Vineland, N.J. ; and 
he was authorized to accept the legacy upon 
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Pedestal Presents. 


The question of the hour on all lips is, 


“What shall I buy for a Christmas gift ?” 


Here is something you never thought of ! 
Pedestal! If you stop and think, you will 


recall half a dozen things which would make 
a great showing on this elevation,—a vase, 
a bust, a clock, or a piece of statuary. 


Ped- 


estals usually cost considerable money, but we are selling them this month as Christmas 
gifts at special prices ; as low as $6 and upwards. 
Early choice is desirable, as the best patterns will be sold long before the 25th. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, 


AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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the condition stated in the will. He was 
further instructed to open an account known 
as the Tompkins Fund, with a capital of 
$1, 000. 
Adjourned. 
SAMUEL A. ELIoT, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


As stated last week, there will be no arti- 
cle in this column for the first (and also the 
second) topic of the new year. The ‘‘ Heri- 
tage Meeting’’ reports in the issue of the 
29th should receive careful attention by all 
our unions on one of these evenings. For 
the other evening the topic is one capable of 
personal treatment. Should aid be desired, 
application may be made to the central office. 

The December number of Word and Work 
will be mailed this week. 


CHRISTMAS PAST AND PRESENT. 


Ask almost any one you know why the 
2sth of this month is to be celebrated in 
such joyous manner, and he will probably 
tell you that on that day Jesus was born. 
Yet what is the fact? 

Search from beginning to end of the New 
Testament and all the religious writers of the 
first and second century, and you will not 
find in any one of them a statement which 
shall lead you to fix more on one date than 
another for Christ’s birth. 

The early Christians celebrated the nativ- 
ity upon January 6, and not until the fourth 
century did they fix upon December 25. The 
reason for the change of date is given by 
Saint Chrysostom. 

‘‘On this day, December 25,’’ he says, 
“‘the birth of Christ was lately fixed in 
Rome, in order that, while the heathen were 
busied with their profane ceremonies, the 
Christians might perform their holy rites 
undisturbed.’’ In other words, the Satur- 
nalia festival was so deeply ingrained that it 
seemed the part of wisdom to put new mean- 
ing into its old customs, and introduce, in 
place of a pagan rite, the commemoration of 
what to the Christians was the most signifi- 
cant fact in the world. Think how many of 
the Saturnalian customs still linger! There 
is the custom of exchanging presents. The 
Romans bought all sorts of little earthenware 
figures, and gave them as toys to the chil- 
dren. All ranks devoted themselves to feast- 
ing and mirth. Carnival processions were 
formed, people singing and shouting, just as 
to-day the same thing can be seen Christmas 
Eve in any German or Italian city. 

In Northern Europe it was usual, on this 
same midwinter sun-feast, to light candles 
of large size, and to lay upon the fire a huge 
log called a Yule clog (z.¢e., wheel), symbol- 
ical of the turning of the sun. Houses and 
temples were dressed with laurel, red berry, 
and evergreen; and the former were espe- 
cially trimmed with the mistletoe. The old 
Druidish priests of Britain taught that thus 
the homes would attract the good spirits. 

It was in mid-December that old Father 
Wotan came riding forth. His fleet white 
horse carried him through the upper air; and 
only here and there did he descend on the 
tops of houses, to visit the dwellers for good 
or ill. The old god Wotan still comes rid- 
ing through the air, with his snow-white 
beard all ice-covered; but he is now rechris- 
tened ‘‘St. Nicholas.’’ Nevertheless, he 
still prefers the old-fashioned way of enter- 
ing homes from the roof. 

Soon we shall bring into our houses the 
evergreen trees, and light them with candles, 
as did our Teutonic Fathers centuries ago. 
We shall-decorate our rooms with Druidish 
mistletoe. We shall undoubtedly imitate 
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our old Roman ancestors in making and giv- 
ing presents on the morning of the 25th. 
We, too, shall feast,—perhaps, as they did, 
overmuch. We may remember the slaves of 
poverty, and make such, by our generosity, 
forget the fact, for at least one day of the 
year, that there are differences of social con- 
dition, and, possibly,—God grant it may be 
so!—we shall link with all this the thought 
of the inestimable gift of One who has 
brought to our hearts a deeper faith in the 
heavenly Father and in our brother-man, and 
who has made it easier for us to sing in all 
sincerity, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men!”’ 

What, above all, do these various Christ- 
mas symbols, customs, and manners, drawn 
from such widely different sources, mean? 
What, in a sentence, is the affirmation they 
imply? This,—that there is a quickening 
Spirit | 

Christmas is the festival of new birth. It 
says, in effect, Yes: there is ice and snow, 
the trees are bare, the sun is obscured, and 
all nature seems dead; but there is a quick- 
ening Spirit deep below the apparent. TZhat 
Spirit is moving, throbbing, pushing ever on 
and up. Soon it shall disclose itself. Un- 
derneath the winter snows the invisible hearts 
of flowers are growing ripe for blossoming. 
Within the hollows of hills the waters are 
being stored that shall feed the streams and 
thirsty summer earth. In good time this 
quickening Spirit shall disclose all its hid- 
den work, and then in the glory of the reve- 
lation shall men take delight. 

Paul calls Jesus such a quickening spirit, 
because he stirred+new life and love in the 
cold and selfish hearts of men. 

Can we not imitate the example of nature, 
the example of Jesus, and be such quicken- 
ing spirits to others, helping to change strife 
into peace, sorrow into joy, emptiness into 
abundance, darkness into light? Thus, in 
truest measure, the Christmas past will be 
transfused into the Christmas present within 
our hearts. 


The Sunday School. 


* All interested will bear in mind that the 
next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be given 
December 31 instead of December 24. 
Speaker, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. Sub- 
ject, ‘*The Thinking Christian. ’’ 


A little Sunday-school in Windsor, Vt., 
wishing to remember the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, agreed among its members 
that each pupil should earn as many pennies 
as he or she was years old. This was done 
as far as possible, and the sum total was 
received with thorough appreciation by the 
society. May this kindle similar zeal in 
other larger, more prosperous Sunday-schools. 
We notice with gratification that our confer- 
ences are introducing into their regular pro- 
grammes more frequently subjects connected 
with Sunday-school methods and aims. If 
the ministers and laity fail to recognize this 
most important aspect of church life, it can- 
not be expected that the children will re- 
spond. - Aside from this practical phase of 
the matter, it is high time that we all real- 
ized the great need of more earnestness and 
clearer intelligence in the conduct of our 
Sunday-schools, if we would obtain the best 
results. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
noon service Wednesday, December 28, will 
be conducted by Rev. Francis Tiffany. 


Parker Memorial: The concluding lecture 
in the ‘‘Star Course’’ at Parker Memorial 
will be given Thursday evening, December 
29, at eight o’clock, by Rev. M. C. Ayres, 


‘Unitarianism.’’ 
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editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Miracles of Science.’’ Admission 
free. 


The New South Branch Alliance will meet 
at the home of Mrs. DeWitt, 68 West Con- 
cord Street, ‘‘The Chatham,’’ Suite 3, Fri- 
day evening, December 30, 7.45. Subject, 
‘““Tennyson’s Home,’’ by Mrs, E. Channing 
Rust, president of the High School Associa- 
tion. 


At the Unitarian Club dinner, December 
14, in the parlors of Hotel Vendome, Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, D.D., of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York, delivered a 
remarkable address upon ‘‘The Truths of 
Such a frank indorsement 
by- so competent a judge of the important 
things we believe which make up the gospel 
of the Unitarian church ought to attract wide 
attention. Dr. Newton affirmed that the first 
principle of Unitarianism—the right of free- 
dom of inquiry—was essential to any right 
thinking in theology, as in any other field. 
He said, further, that the ultimate judgment 
must rest upon reason: ‘‘The supreme juris- 
diction of reason is the only logical solution 
of the vexed question of authority.’’ ‘‘Or- 
thodoxy ought to welcome this principle.’’ 
He gave Unitarianism credit for advocating 
a nobler ideal of human nature, and advanc- 
ing the conception of the moral perfection of 
God. 


Berkeley, Cal—For a year or two past 
it has been the custom of the women of the 
Unitarian churches of San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, and Berkeley, to hold meet- 
ings once in two months at the churches in 
turn. December 3 was the turn of the Berke- 
ley society, and the occasion of the house- 
warming of their new chapel. It being a 
pleasant day, the attendance was large; and 
about. one hundred and seventy ladies sat 
down to luncheon in the Sunday-school- 
rooms. After the social hour the guests ad- 
journed to the main auditorium, where Mrs. 
Seabury presided over the formal session. 
The general topic chosen for the occasion 
was ‘‘Church Music.’’ Papers were pre- 
sented bearing upon different phases of the 
subject. Mrs. J. M. Pierce took ‘‘The 
Music of Nature,’’ Mrs. Seabury treated 
“*The General Value of Music as an Aid to 
Devotional Services,’? and Mrs. Bretherton 
of San Francisco presented ‘‘The History, 
Needs, and Difficulties of Church Choirs. ’’ 


Billerica, Mass.— First Church, Rev. 
Minot Osgood Simons: This ancient parish, 
whose record has been of notable interest, is 
still active, with its helpful ministry and 
co-operative branches for its work and mis- 
sion. A pleasant Sunday-school, with Mr. 
Frederic A. Morey and Miss Grace L. 
Knowles as superintendents. Rev. Mr. 
Simons conducts the Bible Class, Miss Mary 
Morey, pianist. The Young People’s Guild, 
whose object is ‘‘to cultivate the higher 
life,’’ has its ready and efficient officers. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Circle, with Mrs. 
Fred. H. Parker for president, attends to 
local and other charities. The Women’s 
Alliance, with Mrs. Frederic A. Morey as 
president, is holding regular meetings for 
spiritual culture and beneficent objects. The 
Post-office Mission desires to extend the faith 
of the ‘‘Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man’’ to places where it is now un- 
known. 


_ Brookline, N.H.—Rev. A. J. Rich, Mis- 
sioner: The mission started here six months 
ago has conducted twenty - four services. 
Rev. Mr. Rich of Milford has preached 
twenty of the twenty-four sermons given. 
The others have been by Dr. Perin of the 
Every Day Church, Boston, Rev. Mr. Green- 
man of Fitchburg, Miss Harrington of Pep- 
perell, Rev. Mr. Porter of Littleton, Rev. 
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Mr. Pierce of Chelmsford. The audiences 
have been good, —the last two services sixty- 
five and sixty people. The services, how- 
ever, on account of the distance to drive 
from Milford, and the winter condition of 
thé roads, have been suspended till spring. 


~The Women’s Alliance Branch (Mrs. John 


Damon, president 
gather strength, 
another season. 


Chicago, Ill—Third Church, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth: Under the joint auspices of the 
Lend a Hand Clubs and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society the most successful bazaar for many 
years was held November 18. Mr. William 
I. Marshall, principal of the Lawndale 
School, completed November 21 a series of 
five extremely interesting and beautifully 
illustrated lectures on ‘‘American Scenery. ’’ 
The Branch Aliance, under whose auspices 
the lectures were given, is planning another 
series for January and February. Mrs. 
Davis’s visit to the Alliance was a source 
of much help and encouragement. A Unity 
Club has been organized with thirty-five 
members, and has held six well - attended 
meetings. The object of the Unity Club is 
thus expressed in its constitution: ‘‘to stim- 
ulate intellectual activity, and to promote 
the interchange of thought among its mem- 
bers on matters of common interest, and thus 
to help in the solution of problems which 
pertain to the betterment of social conditions 
in the city, the State, and the nation.’’ 
Such subjects as ‘‘Social Centres,’’ ‘‘Scien- 
tific Charity,’’ ‘‘Schools for Workers, ’’ etc., 
are being considered; and the membership 
and attendance are increasing. Six success- 
ful Sunday evening services were recently 
held, with sermons by the minister on 
“*Christian Faith and Modern Thought.’’ 
Since the dedication of the new church 
there has been a marked increase in the con- 
gregation, and all departments of the church 
work are going on with renewed vigor. 


Denver, Col.—Unity Church, Rev. David 
Utter: The annual meeting of this church, 
November 28, was made pleasant by the in- 
auguration of an ‘‘annual supper.’’ The 
attendance secured by this new departure was 
very gratifying, as nearly two hundred per- 
sons were present, though the weather was 
severe. The annual reports showed substan- 
tial gains financially and in other ways. The 
increasing attendance at our regular Sunday 
services we count as an effect of better times 
in our city, and it strengthens our hope for 
the future. 


Eastport, Me.—First Church, Rev. T. E. 
St. John: This church is happy in a success- 
ful experience. We hold two services and 
a Sunday-school every Sunday. The women 
of the Branch Alliance are doing some solid 
study, and hold fortnightly meetings. We 
are just now rejoicing in the advent of a 
railroad into our city, and feel somewhat 


is to meet fortnightly, to 
nancial and otherwise, for 


‘more in touch with the denomination. 


Gouverneur, N.Y.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. H. D. Catlin: The church, 
which has been ‘’camping’’ in a hall since 
its organizing some three years ago, took 
possession December 4 of its own church 
home, and with the hope and joy on all faces 
which such a forward movement should in- 
spire. The church itself, for the plan of 
which we are indebted to the kindness of the 
architect, Mrs. M. P. Nichols of Brooklyn, 
is of the colonial style,—buff brick veneer- 
ing, trimmed with Gouverneur marble, with 
buff and white finishing within, and windows 
delicately tinted in harmony with the rest, 
the effect of the whole being very pleasing 
and beautiful, in spite of the almost severe 
simplicity. In the upper part of the large 
front window, and designed by a lady of the 
society, an artist, is a morning sun lifting 
itself above the waters, while before it roll 
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away heavy clouds of darkness. The light- 
ing is by the new acetylene gas, which, if it 
proves as manageable and safe as it is clear 
and soft to the eye and simple in the hand- 
ling, not to speak of the moderate cost, will 
be well worth consideration by others of our 
churches. The auditorium will seat, per- 
haps, one hundred and forty; and connected 
with it by sliding-doors is a social parlor, 
available for more listeners, and which, with 
its open fireplace, bookcases, and tasty fur- 
nishing by the ladies, offers also many pos- 
sibilities for social and committee uses. 
Below is a well-appointed kitchen, with 
pantry and dumb-waiter; for, until a proper 
place is prepared below, the movable seats 
in the auditorium will make that available 
for suppers and the like. The ladies are 
straining every nerve to help the men to bear 
the considerable load which the enterprise 
has laid upon them, and we still look hope- 
fully for aid from without. Yet our notice 
must not close without grateful recognition 
of the friends whose kind interest has 
helped us thus far on the way. If they knew 
the need of this candle shining in a dark 
place, they would feel repaid for the help 
they have given or yet may give us. 


Hartford, Conn.— First Church, Rev. 
Joseph Waite: During the absence of the 
pastor at Cornell University, December 11, 
the pulpit was occupied by Rev. George E. 
MclIlwain, who delivered a discourse of re- 
markable originality and power. Mr. Mcll- 
wain is a stranger within our gates, this 
being his first sermon since admission to our 
fellowship. 


Hillsboro, N.H.—The liberal people of 
Hillsboro have signified a desire to have 
Rev. A. J. Rich take up the work of Unity 
Mission there, which he started five or six 
years ago. There-are but two Protestant 
churches in this town of twenty-five hundred 
people. It is liberal ground, and ought to 
attract a live young man to plant himself 
there until a church shall be. established 
firmly. 


Kennebunk, Me.—First Parish, Rev. 
J. D. O. Powers: We have held two Young 
People’s Religious Union meetings within a 
month. At the first meeting ‘‘The Duty of 
Cheerfulness’’ was discussed, followed a few 
weeks later by a ‘‘Lowell Evening.’’ Be- 
sides a sketch of Lowell’s life and several 
of his poems being read, Mr. Powers gave 
a very interesting talk on ‘‘The Religion of 
Lowell.’’ Part of the charm of these even- 
ings is the delightful music which comes 
forth from the piano under the skilful fingers 
of our organist. Over a hundred have sat 
down to.supper at our last two church socia- 
bles; and later in the evening our Entertain- 
ment Committee have provided pleasure for 
the multitude, the first entertainment being 
of a musical nature, when piano, violin, and 
voice gave forth pleasing harmonies. The 
second entertainment consisted of scenes from 
‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ which proved 
very amusing, followed by singing and 
banjo-playing. In Sunday-school ‘‘Scenes 
from the Life of Jesus’’ have been made 
very attractive to us lately by models and 
drawings of Eastern houses, temples, col- 
umns, etc., presented to us by our superin- 
tendent. 


Leicester, Mass.— Our little Sunday- 
school counts only to twenty-four teachers 
and pupils; but we ‘‘weigh’’ much more. 
We live in the atmosphere of the present, 
and try to keep pace with modern methods of 
Sunday-school work, believing, however, the 
essential thing is to desire and strive for the 
same spirit that was in Jesus. As sugges- 
tions have been asked for, I thought it pos- 
sible some other Sunday-school might like 
to have at this time a ‘‘ Picture Sunday, ’’— 
an idea originating with our Sunday-school, 
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and observed on the Sunday nearest Christ- 
mas. Photographs and engravings, framed 
and unframed (the latter, however, are 
mounted pictures, and seldom less than 
twelve inches by fourteen), illustrating the 


birth, life, and teachings of Jesus, are 
brought to the church, and appropriately 
arranged on tables and easels. Hoffman’s 


‘‘Christ’’ is the central piece, usually rest- 
ing upon the centre-table, and leaning against 
the pulpit. Small easels support others upon 
the table, while larger ones are grouped 
about according to individual taste. Laurel 
surrounds all the pictures; and the small 
branches climb to the pulpit, or top of the 
easels, and reach down from the tables, giv- 
ing a very pleasing effect. This day is a 
memorable one to the Leicester Sunday- 
school; for in the midst of these surround- 


Business Notices. 


A Clever Hint.—To-day, in another column of this 
paper, the Paine Furniture Chmpany give to our readers 
one of the most valuable suggestions for a possible Christ- 
mas gift. Our readers have thought of many things, but 
we doubt if any of them has thought of the possible gift 
of a pedestal. It only needs a few moments’ reflection to 
realize how effective as a piece of household decoration 
is a handsome oak or mahogany pedestal. It may be 
used for a vase, a bust, a clock, a piece of statuary, or 
almost any article of this kind. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 
the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 13th inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Fred C. Cady 
and Mary L. Wright, both of Ashby. 

In Belmont, 14th inst.. by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Ber- 
nard “ue McLean, of Watertown, and Hattie B. McPhail, 
of Belmont. 


Deaths. 


In Plymouth, 8th inst., Mrs. A. F. Southgate, formerly 
of Taunton. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. . 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its nse. 


Established 
1859. 


COMPANION WANTED. 

A refined, intelligent young woman between twenty- 
three and thirty as companion to one about the same 
age. Apply by letter, with particulars and references, to 
“S. T.,” American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ings, for the past three years, we have seated 
our dear friend and teacher, Mr. May, and 
grouped about him the children and_ teachers 
of the school. We shall not soon forget his 
lessons on the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
thoughts of his heart called forth by the 
pictures, many of which he explained to us 
with a new meaning. The scene could not 
fail to remind some of us of the olden time, 
when other disciples gathered around the 
Teacher whom they loved. Other Sunday- 
schools have not ovv Mr. May; but let them 
try a ‘‘Picture Sunday,’’ and gather around 
some teacher, who through these’ illustrations 
will make more real to the children that 
Life which always lived its best. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel having tendered his resignation, 
to take place December 31, and it being 
accepted, the society passed resolutions of 
gratitude to Mr. McDaniel for the good work 
done during his ministry of five years, for 
the ‘‘evidence of scholarly research, as well 
as of intimate knowledge of the vital prob- 
lems of the day’’ in his sermons, and con- 
cluded :— 

Now, therefore, Resolved, That we tender to Rev. Ben- 
jamin F, McDaniel the expression of our sincere aS 
ciation of the zealous, faithful, and untiring work which 
he has done for this church and society ; and | b 

Resolved, That our best wishes go with him, with the 
desire that he may find in his new field of labor a congenial 
and appreciative church and people, and with their earnest 
co-operation be able to do there as good work as he has 
done here. 


The Hale Union and Boys’ Club, both of 
which Mr. McDaniel organized, and which 
are in a flourishing condition, also passed 
resolutions regretting the separation about to 
take place. 


New York, N.¥.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Minot J. Savage: The annual 
meeting was held last Monday evening, 12th 
inst. The society is in better condition than 
for years. After paying all bills, including 
about $2,000 of outside matters, quite a 
sum of money was reported as still in the 
treasury. 


Sheffield, Ill.— The Western secretary 
preached here, in the absence of Mr. Baker, 
on December 4; and there was a full church 
morning and evening. The Young People’s 
Guild, which met Sunday evening at 6.30, 
had an attendance of sixty or seventy, with 
an exceedingly helpful service, conducted 
wholly by the young folks. The Sunday- 
school was also well attended, in spite of 
the extreme cold. The whole society seems 
to be in an excellent condition, and prosper- 
ing under its present minister. 


Sterling, Ill—Rev. Seward Baker visited 
this city with his wife, and preached here 
morning and evening, December 4. Mr. 
Baker was formerly minister of this society, 
and a large and cordial audience greeted 
him. There have been no services here for 
nearly a year, and the people seemed very 
glad to hear the liberal gospel preached once 
more. The Ladies’ Society still keeps to- 
gether, and would do all it could to help the 
work start again. 


Sturgis, Mich.—First Unitarian Church: 
The ordination of Rev. F. P. Daniels was 
one of the most impressive religious cere- 
monies ever witnessed in Sturgis, and, being 
the first ceremony of the kind performed in 
the city, awakened the kindly interest of 
a large number of citizens, many of whom 
attended the exercises, which were held in 
Grand Army of the Republic hall, the meet- 
ing-place of the Unitarian society. In the 
unavoidable absence of Rev. L. W. Sprague, 
who was to have preached the ordination ser- 
mon, Rev. Mr. Phelps, pastor of the Baptist 
church, an old friend of Mr. Daniels, 
preached. Mr. Phelps’s sermon came straight 
from the heart, and was full of true religious 
sentiment, broad enough and liberal enough 
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to ordain the minister of a denomination 
whose strongest precepts are ‘‘Love to God 
and love to man.’’ The consecration prayer 
by Rev. Mrs. Crooker touched the heart. 
Rev. George W. Buckley of Battle Creek, 
former pastor of the society, extended the 
hand of fellowship, and welcomed the can- 
didate into the ministry and to the charge 
over which he had presided. He told of the 
clouds, as well as sunshine and trials and 
pleasures, which make up a minister’s life, 
and of the supreme pleasure which comes to 
one with the consciousness of duty performed. 
At the conclusion of the exercises a vote of 
thanks was extended to Rev. Mrs. Crooker, 
Rev. Mr. Phelps, Rev. Mr. Buckley, the 
choir, and others who had assisted in the 
exercises. 


Windsor, Vt—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
C. E. Ordway: Between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas the pastor has been preaching a 
series of historico-biographical sermons on 
the subject, ‘‘The Father of our Faith and 
the Heritage of the Liberal Church,’’ the 
separate topics being ‘‘ Priestley and Unita- 
rianism in England,’’ ‘‘Channing and Uni- 
tarianism in America,’’ and ‘‘ Theodore 
Parker and the New Thought.’’ This series 
awakened great interest among our church 
people, and drew in several new listeners. 
The Sunday-school has made its contribution 
to the Sunday School Society, the amount 
being raised by the children, each evening as 
many pennies as years old. The Ladies’ 
Alliance continues its helpful work. It has 
recently held a ‘‘birthday party’’ and a 
‘*measure social and supper,’’ the proceeds 
of which have been used to put gas-lights 
into the church, —a thing badly needed since 
evening services began two years ago, when 
the present pastor settled. Christmas is to 
be observed by a concert by the Sunday- 
school and Young People’s Religious Union, 
and a tree and Santa Claus exercise Monday 
evening. The alternate evening services of 
the pastor and Young People’s Religious 
Union continue successfully; and the life 
and affairs of the little struggling church 
here seem hopeful. 


Worcester, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Austin S. Garver: We have just taken a 
significant step toward a fuller and deeper 
church life. The original covenant of the 
church, dating from 1786, has been obsolete 
and unused for half a century. After much 
deliberation and with entire unanimity, Dr. 
Ames’s simple statement, ‘*‘In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus,’’ etc., was 
substituted on Sunday, December 18. The 
good results are already apparent in the pro- 
found interest that has been awakened, and 
in the large number of persons (nearly one 
hundred) who have already expressed their 
purpose to join the church. 
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Yarmouth, Me.— Central Church, Rev. 
O. K. Crosby: On the morning of Sunday, 
December 11, the minister preached a very 
able sermon; taking for his theme, ‘‘The 
Disasters of the Late Storm.’’ His texts 
were Job xiii. 15, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust him,’’ and Matt. iv. 27, ‘‘It is 
I: be not afraid!’’ Arrangements are being 
made for having the discourse published. In 
the evening his text was ‘‘Day by Day.’’ 
There were good audiences in attendance 
both at the morning and evening services. 
The Ladies’ Circle of the society held their 
annual fair on the afternoons and evenings 
of November 29 and 30, from which they 
realized over $100. 


Western Unitarian Conference.—The 
Western Unitarian Conference supports the 
headquarters at Chicago, and also provides 
a secretary to be at the service of the 
churches in securing ministers, and to labor 
for the general welfare of the Western work. 
To meet its expenditures, the conference 
depends upon the contributions of the West- 
em churches; and the directors of the con- 
ference would urge all such churches to send 
in their contributions as soon as possible. 
The following is a list of the churches that 
have contributed since last May, in the order 
in which their contributions were received! 
Cleveland, Ohio, $150; Topeka, Kan., $5; 
Evanston, Ill., $20; Ida Grove, Ia., $5; 
Grand Haven, Mich., $5; Sioux City, Ia., 
$50; Third Church, Chicago, $17; Hinsdale, 
Ill., $25; Humboldt, Ia, $10; Duluth, 
Minn., $10; Quincy, Ill., $30; Alton, IIl., 
$10; Geneseo, Ill., $10; Hobart, Ind., $5; 
Milwaukee, Wis., $25; Iowa Conference, 
$10; Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo., $50; 
Big Rapids, Mich., $5. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—tThe regular meeting of the league 
was held on Friday, December 2, at the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, with an 
attendance of about one hundred and twenty- 
five, Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson presiding. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and approved, and the names of 
seven new members announced. Mrs. Bishop- 
rick read the ‘‘Religious News Report,’’ 
dwelling particularly upon the Middle States 
Conference, and reporting changes in various 
pulpits. Mention was also made of Rabbi 
Gottheil’s jubilee. The president then made 
an earnest appeal for help for a Meadville 
student whom President Cary and Rev. Mr. 
Crooker indorsed very highly. A collection 
was taken up, and the sum of $27 realized. 
The president next introduced the subject of 
the day, ‘‘Patriotism,’’ in a most fitting 
manner, by unfurling a beautiful American 
flag, and draping it on the pulpit as an in- 
spiration for all. Mrs. D. W. Morehouse 
read a paper on the first part of the subject, 

_**Patriotism in Politics.’’? The lowest form 
of patriotism is, ‘‘My country, right or 
wrong!’’ But the true patriot cannot love 
imperfections. Men have left their party for 
the interest of their country, and ‘‘every dif- 
ference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle.’’ Patriotism is also demanded in 
times of peace, and we must begin in the 
home and school to inculcate into the minds 
and hearts of the children the duties of citi- 
zenship. Not socialism, not communism, 
but the practical application of Christianity 
to every-day life, is what we pray for. Mrs. 
Noah J. Chapman spoke on ‘‘ Patriotism in 
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International Affairs,’” commenting upon 
woman’s place in national life, and quoting 
Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, and 
Dorothea Dix. Touching upon the acquisi- 
tion of our new colonies, Mrs. Chapman 
asked that the United States be as generous 
to them as it had desired England to be to 
her colonies one hundred years ago. We 
ought to be practical; but ‘‘let us also be- 
lieve that love, which is charity, should not 
only begin at home, but cover the world. ”’ 

In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
Morse said that one of the results of the war 
was the placing of America’s voice among 
the nations. Mrs. Morse closed her remarks 
by calling attention to the one patriotic duty 
which all can share in,—the education of the 
negro. Mrs. Hooper believed that the mis- 
takes of a country bring forth the student of 
patriotism. The meeting was brought to 
a close by a short address of Mr. Torbut of 
the Fort Valley High and Industrial School, 
outlining the work done by this institution. 
There colored people are educated to help 
themselves, and the attempt is made to lift 
the negro to a plane acceptable to the people 
of the United States. Mr. Torbut joined 
with three other young men from the school 
in rendering two plantation songs. After 
the singing by all those present of ‘‘My 
Country, ’tis of thee!’’ the meeting ad- 
journed; and the members remained to spend 
the usual social hour at luncheon. Harriet 
S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Dere and Chere. 


One of the most curious institutions con- 
nected with the British navy is the office of 
“Inspector of Singing.’’ On all training- 
ships the boys are instructed in singing, by 
tutors, who receive about $50 a year for the 
service. On each of these ships there is 
a tonic sol-fa class, where the boys are 
taught to sing patriotic airs. 


Water is a very good transmitter of sound. 
A scientist by the name of Colladon made 
some experiments on Lake Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to demonstrate the power of sound to 
travel a long way in water. A clock was 
made to strike under the water, and was 
heard to a distance of twelve miles. In a 
second experiment the striking of a clock 
was heard to a distance of twenty-seven 
miles. 


Sulphuric acid is employed in Europe to 
destroy the weapons that have been used in 
the assassination of royal personages, the 
most recent instance being in the case of the 
file used by the murderer of Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria. The custom is based partly 
on tradition, and partly on a determination 
to prevent articles of this kind from falling 
into the hands of dealers in curiosities, and 
being placed on exhibition in some more or 
less reputable museum or travelling show. 
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Pleasantries. 


Irascible Lieutenant (down engine-room 
tube) : ‘‘Is there a blithering idiot at the 
end of this tube?’’ Voice from the Engine- 
room: ‘‘ Not at this end, sir.’’—Pwunch. 


‘‘T give my heart to my country!’’ 
Cried the sturdy boy in blue: 
The rations were nothing but pork and beans, 
So he gave his stomach, too. 
—L xchange. 


Smithers (society poet): ‘‘I am thinking 
of issuing a volume with wide margins. Do 
you like the idea?’’ Miss De Facto 
(warmly) : ‘‘Indeed, you cannot make your 
margins too wide for me. I adore blank 
verse. ’’ 


No need to ask the ancestry of the Queens- 
land statesman who in the legislative assem- 
bly of that, British colony made this lucid 
observation: ‘‘They’ll keep cutting the wool 
off the sheep that lays the golden eggs until 
they pump it dry’’!—Springjield Republican. 


‘“You have a miraculous rose-tree in Wells 
that blooms at Easter?’’ an American asked 
an old farmer. ‘‘Ay, we have. Only it’s 
not a rose, but a thorn, and it blooms on 
Christmas, and not Easter; and it’s growing 
not at Wells, but at Glastonbury,’’ was the 
answer. 


‘*Come and dine with us to-morrow, ’’ said 
the old fellow, who had made his money, 
and wanted to push his way into society. 
‘*Sorry,’’ replied the elegant man. ‘‘I can’t. 
I’m going to see ‘Hamlet.’’’ ‘‘That’s all 
right,’’ said the hospitable old gentleman. 
‘Bring him with you. ’’—77t-Bits. 


A celebrated statistician desired to amend 
the lines, — 


‘*Every moment dies a man, 
Every momegt one is born.’’ 


‘*This, said the man of figures, is incorrect; 
and the lines would scan just as well if the 
true facts were stated. They should run,— 


‘*Every moment dies a man 
One and one-sixteenth is born.’’ 
—Ex. 


A missionary was returning to Basel from 


Patagonia, bringing with him, not as the 
fruits of his labors, but merely for the pur- 
poses of science, a collection of Patagonian 
skulls. The custom-house officers opened the 
chest, inspected the contents, and informed 
the owner that the consignment must bé classed 
as animal bones, and taxed at so much the 
pound. The missionary was justly indig- 
nant: therefore, the officials agreed to recon- 
sider the question. When the way-bill had 
been revised, it appeared in the following 
form: ‘‘Chest of native skulls. Personal 
effects, already worn.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


An Irishman, in walking over a plank 
sidewalk, dropped a nickel, which rolled into 
a crack, He continued on his way, grum- 
bling audibly. Early the next day a friend 
discovered the Irishman in the act of delib- 
erately dropping $1 down the same crack. 
Desiring to learn why Pat should throw away 
money, he inquired his reasons. ‘‘It was 
this way,’’ said Pat. ‘‘It’s yesterday I was 
passin’ this way, when I lost a nickel down 
that hole. Now I rasoned that it wasn’t 
worth me while to pull up that sidewalk for 
a nickel; but last night a scheme struck me, 
and I am dropping down the dollar to make 
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